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Swoppors' Columns 


All subscribers to YANKEE who have anything genuine to swop are invited to use this 
column. Allowance: one insertion of not more than 6 lines per issue, 12 issues a year. 
Send replies to YANKEE, Dublin, N. H. Aside from the service of placing one swopper 
in touch with another YANKEE assumes no responsibility. Swops must reach us by the 
Ist of the month preceding publication. Please let us know when your swops go through. 


7 Would like Currier & Ives prints of “Dexter” 
“Flora Temple” or other horse prints for 
w nO you might like. O— ror 


Wanted to swop modern all year home. Very 
desirable. Send for description. O— 102 


I have an old ship wall-lantern, adjusted for 
candle or electricity; a small fruit press in per- 
fect condition, 10” x 15’’, weighing 20 lbs; a 
large meat-chopper good as new: an antique 
white china lamp. I want a weather vane. 


O— 103 














I have lots of 40”’ pillow cases new, best qual- 
ity cotton, with hand made tatting edging. 
What am I offered for a pair? O— 104 


Who has an old farm in New Hampshire to 
swop for two house lots, each 100 x 35, situated 
just outside the city in Portland, Maine. O—105 


I will swop a six-tube electric radio, without 
tubes, for a good old music box, with five or six 
or more tunes on it, prefer one with bells at- 
tached. My radio works, your music box should 
also, or what have you? O— 106 


Will swop > Scott’s Waverly Series (practically 
complete) for riding boots, good condition, 
size 7 or 7%; or better still for jodphurs, good 
condition, 34” waist. Let’s hear. O— 107 

When I was a child I had a large China doll 
named “Mayflower”. She had black painted 
hair, rosy cheeks and blue eyes. Who has such 
a doll now? What will you take as a swop? Old 
dolls of any sort interest me. O— 108 


Will swop attractive home with 17 acres, in 
Maine, for small place on the coast anywhere 
in New England. O — 109 

I want Funk & Wagnalls’ Encyclopedia or 
other similar old gun catalogues and gun 
books; drill press; firearms, antique or modern 


and accessories. Have many articles to swop. 
O—110 














I want an old weathervane for our barn. 
Horse, cow, rooster or any farm animal. Will 
swop first- -grade Vermont maple syrup. O—11 III 


Splendid old Mother (horned) owl is in cap- 
tivity on my farm. Will swop her for second 
hand lumber, farm tools, or poultry nests on 
condition you promise not to let her escape. 
O—112 

Have book “‘ Marie Antoinette” by Zweig and 
“The Harsh Voice’ by Rebecca West. Would 
like books by John Burroughs, Thoreau or 
poem books. O—113 


Have some “Super Maid” aluminum, practi- 
cally new. I would like an old fashioned bureau 
or chest of drawers with wooden knobs or 
wooden handles. Send for list of aluminum. 
O—114 

If you are interested in photography, stamp 
collecting or phonograph records, drop me a 
post card with your name and address for 
my “‘Swopper’s List.” It will appeal to you. 
O—115 

A nineteen quart W ard’s pressure cooker, al- 
most new, for a two quart electric ice cream 
freezer, or what have you. O— 116 











I would like a ‘gallon of maple syrup (carriage 
at my expense) in exchange for Edwin Valen- 
tine Mitchell’s delightful new illustrated book, 
“The Horse and Buggy Age in New England” 
(price $2.75) of which I have more than one 
copy. The book will go prepaid. O— 117 

Yankee Magazines, complete copies from Feb- 
ruary 1936 to August 1937. What am I of- 
fered? O— 118 

Complete year of old Youth’s Companion, 
1841-1842, a rare and valuable volume. What 
will you offer? Also antique copper coffee urn, 
completely hand-made, a museum piece. 
S—101 








Have quite a number of N. Z. White Rabbits 
sired by Stahl’s best stock. Also good Flemish 
Giants. Good stock for eating, breeders or pets. 
Will swop for other live stock, such as milch 
goats, pigeons, other breeds of rabbits, etc. or 
what have you. O— 119 





I want to occupy, Nov. 1—April 1, part of 
real colonial house in N. E. village within 60 
miles of Boston, or possibly in Conn. I MUST 
have old fireplaces and preier school town. Is 
there anyone going to Florida who would like 
to rent — furnished or unfurnished? S — 102 


One pair Bourbon red Turkeys (tom and 
hen) hatched July 1, 1936. Will swop for some- 
thing of equal value. What have you? S — 103 

Wanted — grandma’s old, carved, horsehair 
(or otherwise) parlor furniture — small chairs 
or large chairs or sofas — no square backs — 
have fine portable typewriter or perfect 14” 
Craftsman jig-saw, or what’s wanted? S — 104 


Who has vocal baritone solos in exchange for 
player piano rolls of good class of music such as 
melodies, overtures, waltzes and marches, rolls 
measuring 12” and 1434” from ends of pins. 
S— 105 

I have room and eats for more boarders. 
Come and watch the pig and chickens grow, 
and see the moon shining on the Bay. S — 106 


A “Telektra” Piano Player, ready to attach 
to 8-octave piano (with about 200 brass rolls 
and cabinet, all perfect) will mail you sample 
roll and catalogue, for five passenger auto in 
running order, or what have you. S — 107 


Have pair expensive black-calf riding boots, 
size 7C — never worn. Would like typewriter, 
or old fashioned doll with china head and 
painted pea in good condition; or old china 
plates. S— 108 


Powerful, rich-toned 7 tube A. C. Radio, 
floor model, for winter eatables. Also electric 
console phonograph with push-pull two stage 
amplifier, pick-up and automatic stop. We 
can’t eat it or feed it to the kids, but could you 
use it? We love to eat. Vegetables, fruit, ham or 
poultry, anything edible, or what have you? 
S— 109 

For piece of land, waterfront or hilltop, will 
swop my 20-foot Cape Cod Knockabout 
sailboat. S— 110 

I want one of those epicurean turntables 
commonly known as a Lazy Susan. Who has 
one and what does he want for it? S— 111 








Babies Listen! I don’t need my old hand- 
made highchair any more, but my daddy wants 
a copy of Grace Greylock Niles — Bog- 
Trotting for Orchids. S — 112 


Will swop 2 lots Englewood, N. J., Catholic 
Statuettes, rubber mold, clocks, 4 horse power 
electric motor, check protector, Remington, 
Simplex, and American Typewriters. Want 
watches, gold jewelry, diamonds, food stuffs, or 
what have you. S — 113 


Will swop 2nd volume genuine works of 
Flavius Josephus, the learned and authentic 
Jewish Historian and Warrior, translated from 
original Greek written by himself, translated by 
William Whiston, A. M. Printed at Springfield 
for Thomas and ‘Andrews, Boston, and Isaiah 
Thomas Jun, Worcester. 1809. Want Webster’s 
Unabridged in fine condition or what have 
you. S—114 

I want small old-fashioned music boxes. 
Please give size, how many tunes, and in what 
condition. Tell me what you want; I live in 
Boston. S — 115 


I want a China clock preferably blue, and 
two blue antique vases. What do you want? 
S— 116 

Who'd like a series of 32 old poems beginning 
in 1818 written in longhand on the old paper, 
also document dated 1828 badly battered, but 
bearing the signatures of Nathaniel Pitcher, 
Lieut. Gov. N. Y. State Adj. Gen. N. F. Beck, 
and Col. Woodhull of Revolutionary fame. 
Would like good old glass or furniture. What 
have you? S — 117 

(Continued on page 44) 























Our (ontributors 


Davin Cornet DrJonc, now living in Provi- 
dence, was awarded, as you probably know, 
the Houghton Mifflin Fellowship last June. 
Since then he has been working on a new 
novel set in the village life of his birthplace in 
Holland, which place he left at the age of 
thirteen. 

“I haven't been back since,” says DeJong, 
“so I am forced to rely much on memory, 
reminiscences of my parents, correspondence 
with Dutch relatives, etc. So, you see, a stay in 
Holland is almost necessary to fill in the gaps 
and cracks and to add the polish. I intend to 
go back and finish the book there sometime in 
the late winter. 

“Maybe I ought to add to this, however, that 
I'd much rather write about American scenes 
than Dutch. A novel, all American, is com- 
pleted, waiting for the publication of the new 
Dutch one, before it dares lift its humble 
American head to get any attention from pub 
lishers. This situation has made me sore for 
years, but what's the use. I guess in order to 
live I may as well put on the wooden shoes and 
pose myself on dikes near windmills till such 
a time as 

Besides his novel, DeJong busies himself 
with writing short stories and poetry and edits 
the poetry magazine Smoke. 

DeJong’s story, “The Chicory Neighbors” 
appeared in the April Yankee and was chosen 
by Harry Hansen for the O. Henry Prize Col 
lection. 


AMOS BLANDIN, JR., is a lawyer in Concord, 
New Hampshire. For years he has been col 
lecting Yankee stories for his own amusement 
and he has contributed to the Youth’s Com 
panion and one or two other publications. 


FRANCES AND SYDNEY WoOoLDRIDGE are Mr. and 
Mrs. and they live in Laconia, New Hamp- 
shire. Both of them have between two and 
three hundred years of Yankee stock behind 
them, with a dash of Indian for spice. Wool 
dridge’s present work is figuring spoilage costs 
in a machine shop. 


ANNETTE C, Dimock is the busy wife of a busy 
apple farmer in East Corinth, Vermont. She is 
also the Aunt Serena in the Burlington Free 


Press. 


Both Loutse CrRATHERN RusseLt and Lucina 
LOMBARD are busy wives, too. Mrs. Russell is 
the sixth generation to live in the same farm- 
house in Mason, New Hampshire. She says: 
“As a child, I used to help my parents peel, 
core and quarter the early apples; then these 
were strung on twine and hung on wooden 
frames against the south side of our cornbarn 
where the sun dried them rapidly. Stored in 
sacks in the back chamber, the apples kept all 
winter and formed a valuable addition to our 
food supply.” Mrs. Lombard is from Gorham, 
Maine, and is a nature authority of more than 
local reputation. 


Dr. Josepu H. FAutt is a professor of Forest 
Pathology and is on the staff of Harvard Uni- 
versity’s Arnold Aboretum at Jamaica Plain, 
Massachusetts. 


(Continued on page 39) 
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THE DREAMER 
Dear Yankee: 

My daughter, Anne Willey Barre, Yankee Republican, photographs the dreamer, her dad, a 
Yankee Democrat, as she sees him, or as he wishes he could see Yankee. Eight in our family. About 
evenly divided upon political views. 

Cuas. WILLE 
East Patchogue, N. Y. 
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CRs one rooster had 


crowed, and another, fuller voiced, had 
answered. Then the crowing had re- 
peated intermitted with noises of ducks 
and hens. All that had been much 
earlier when the first daylight came 
seeping greyly into the room. No birds 
sang now, but sparrows scolded, a 
horse neighed and the roosters were 
nearly done. It was early autumn, 
Claire recollected hastily, as if to ex- 
cuse all birds for not singing while a 
bright sun flooded the chairs and the 
blue framed picture of a child hud- 
dling in daisies. 

She rose, sauntered to the window 
and gazed at a black comb of pines on 
a hill and a crow laboring slowly to- 
ward an elm. Her vagaries came to an 
end when directly below her she looked 
upon Paul, and with him — naturally 
— Spiker. The sun lay glossily on the 
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PHEASANTS 


1 bbor 


“But you're not going to shoot,” she cried. “Shut up,” he said sharply 
. . it’s a story that will always live for any reader 


By DAVID CORNEL DeJONG 


nape of Paul’s neck, and burnished 
Spiker’s bronze hair and quietly fan- 
ning tail. All that was necessary to do 
now was to open the window, even 
without shouting, and the day would 
start, two days, the first completely 
alone with Paul, in his particular set- 
ting. A momentary hesitation stabbed 
through her. Paul looked suddenly so 
young, so like a boy ready for play. Lost 
was that slightly executive bearing, 
that faint yet unmistakably masterly 
bearing which marked him in the city. 
Certainly he did not look like the man 
now she would have to see morning 
after morning over the breakfast table. 
Likely very soon now. But perhaps a 
man out of city clothes, and a man with 
his dog, would inevitably have to look 
like a boy. That’s what dogs did, and 
that’s what clothes did. And this is his 
milieu, she finished her thinking tidily, 


and tucked at her hair. Then she swung 


the window open, and with its creaking 
Paul's face turned up and Spiker grad- 
ually undulated to wagging. “Good 
morning,” she cried. “Now look, this 
isn’t fair. You and Spiker up already.” 

“Good morning,” he shouted back, 
his face squinted. “Yep, look at me and 
Spiker. We called the sun out. Spiker 
said, ‘Look here’s the sun, and birds 
and everything, but where is she?’ Be- 
neath piles of covers I told him. ‘Let's 
not wait,’ he said, but here we 
waiting anyway.” 

“T'll be down in five seconds and a 
half,” she answered eagerly. “Low 
shoes and tough stockings, that’s the 
idea, isn’t it?” 

He grinned his approval. She saw 
him turn toward his father who had 
come from the orchard at the sound of 
their voices. She heard Paul explaining 
about all the racket his father was ac- 
cusing them of making. That eager boy 
voice, that boyish grin, it was as new 
as all this expanse. His milieu, of 
course, she thought again, as Paul’s 
father shouted up at her: “And Miss 
Ashland, if you're going out tramping 
with this big son of mine, you'd better 
practice up on your strides.” 

“Oh, I’ve walked with him before,” 
she answered. 

“Well, I'm warning you. Don’t tell 
me pretty soon I didn’t warn you.” 

“Why, what's going to happen?” 

“Oh, well, almost anything happens 
when Paul goes striding over the 
hills.” 

“I’m coming,” she warned. Nat- 
urally, Paul belonged here with all the 
beasts and wild life and such. Come 
to think of it, there was always some- 
thing in the city which gave one the 
impression that he was straining to 
escape, to take flight from confines. 
And that dog, wasn’t it really Paul's 
tenderness toward Spiker that had 
flagged her on to greater interest in 
Paul himself? Things were reaching 
fulfillment now. Here she was, in the 
midst of all that had shaped him, way 
up north here. She hurried. A few min- 
utes later she stood in front of him for 
inspection. “Good,” she said, “you 
didn’t shave, and I only splashed a lit- 
tle water toward my face.” 

“Grand,” he said, and laid his arm 
around her shoulder. Suddenly he 
looked up toward the honking of geese 
high above them. “Isn’t that beauti- 
ful?” he muttered. “Too high, though,” 
he added under his breath. 

She watched the flight of the geese. 
“Why too high?” she asked. 
high for everything 


are, 


“Too that’s 











good, darling,” 
“Let's step.” 

Spiker trotted proudly ahead of 
them. Everywhere spread the deep 
green and russet land. She breathed 
faint acridity. “Now why should 
autumn make anyone feel melan- 
choly?” she asked testily. 

“Autumn’s the grandest season,” he 
announced enthusiastically, stopping 
to unbolt the door of one of the numer- 
ous sheds. She waited outside and 
watched him grope in the semi-dark- 
ness among shelves and corners. 

“It is,” she said dreamily, following 
all his movements with fond placidity. 
She watched him fill a cartridge belt. 
She still looked at him tenderly when 
he slipped the belt and an old hunting 
coat around him and extracted a shot- 
gun from somewhere. 

“All ready?” he mumbled, preoc- 
cupied with the coat. He bolted the 
door again. “Now for it,” as if he were 
merely talking to humor her. 

“Why the gun?” she asked as she 
stroked the cool double barrel. Spiker 
had stopped in front of them, his soft 
brown eyes turned zealously on the 
gun. 

“Questions, questions,” he mocked. 
“You know what father told you? You 
never can tell what'll happen when 
you go out with me. Always have to be 
prepared.” 

“It must be dangerous around here,” 
she answered, looking at the hazy mild 
hills. 

They strode along a soft sandy lane, 
Spiker already yards ahead. They 
stopped to rub the noses of three horses 
which leaned over the fence. She stood 
back a little, amazed at their hugeness 
and Paul’s tenderness toward them. 
When they were walking again she 
said, “I don’t see how you could ever 
leave this for the city.” 

“Hundreds of reasons. No use at all 
naming them, and I can just stand it 
because some day I'll have it all back.” 
He looked at her protectingly. “With 
you, of course.” 

He did stride. Determinedly she 
strode along. He had become silent, 
scanning the horizon and the slopes. 
But that was the way she liked him, she 
convinced herself, refraining from 
questions, thankful for the sturdy 
shoes and stockings which combatted 
all the dew. The hills were splendid. 
The air tumbled through her. Far 
away went Spiker, a light brown be- 
coming slimmer and duller brown. 
Even if he was somewhat alien now, 
part of this land, that was the way she 
wanted to know him. 


he answered easily. 





The lane ended, they climbed old 
futile stone walls, crossed through 
brambles and underbrush, went over 
hills and along noisy brooks. Some- 
times Paul lowered his gun expect- 
antly, and Spiker made excited darts 
through high grasses. Their tenseness 
made her forget that she would like to 
rest. They had both forgotten her, ob- 
viously, but she refused to be petty 
about that. Once he pointed at a snake, 
later at an insipid looking water fowl. 
When he raised his gun again she 
asked, “But what is it you’re always 
seeing? 

“Shh,” he hushed, for through tall 
dead grass Spiker’s back went stealth- 
ily. “Listen,” he whispered, and she 
heard faint disturbed _ peepings. 
“Look,” he said, and from the grasses 
emerged a large fawn colored bird and 
a dozen young ones. “Pheasants,” he 
hissed in explanation, and she saw him 
raise his gun. 

“But you're not going to shoot 
she cried. 

“Shut up,” he said sharply, as the 
pheasants whirred into flight. 

She stepped back and watched, her 
jaws rigid. With grim fascination she 
saw the birds scurry up the slope. Then 
a shot banged, and another, and she 
saw several of them tumble, and heard 
an anguishing squeak. Then Spiker 
barked. “Got them,” she heard Paul 
shout proudly. He turned and looked 
at her, but did not seem to see her. She 
clutched her fingers tightly and her 


” 





throat seemed to close, as she looked at 
him, her eyes hard and glossed. “I got 
them,” he shouted. “Come on.” He 
plunged into the deep stringy grass. 
“Almost got the old one, too.” She fol- 
lowed mechanically, as if going against 
her will, walking where he had made a 
path. Thinking had ended. She saw 
Spiker on the opposite slope among 
the dead birds. Suddenly she almost 
walked into Paul, who stood with his 
arm stretched toward her back. “Can't 
get through here. Water. Better wait 
here, Spiker will bring them. Boy, will 
he be proud!” 

She stood behind him, and still she 


hadn't spoken, and still he hadn't no- 
ticed. Spiker emerged from the water, 
his head held high and a bird in his 


mouth, a bird from which blood 
beaded. She looked at it without turn- 
ing. “A beauty,” she heard Paul ex- 
claim. “Get the others, Spiker,” and 
the brown head disappeared again. On 
the slope where the birds lay she saw 
one flap its wing impotently. Then she 
looked away toward the green pines. 
It was all dead and ended. So simply, 
so briefly. She did not watch Spiker, 
did not even see him bring the 
wounded one. When she looked again 
she saw Paul tap the wounded bird 
sharply over its head until it lay still. 
Spiker stood in front of Paul, wagging 
eagerly at his praise, licking the blood 
from his jaws, but not from the white 
patch at his throat. She walked away, 
even when Paul was saying, “Remem- 
ber when I went home five weeks ago, 
Claire?” He bent over the birds, turn- 
ing and examining them. “Spiker 
scared them up then. But it was sum- 
mer and they were so small. So this 
morning I thought, why not treat you 
to some nice tender pheasant? I'll tell 
Annie to do them very specially.” She 
watched him gather the birds and stuff 
them in the large inner pocket of his 
hunting coat. He looked up brightly 
and said, “See, that’s what the coat’s 
for. Handy —” until he saw her face. 
He walked toward her, but she backed 
away, until she stood ankle deep in 
water. “Why, Claire, what's the mat- 
ter? Why, you're cold. You're tired. 
What's the matter, Claire?” He held 
her at arms length and laughed. “Not 
because I told you to shut up, when I 
was excited. You're not sore at that?” 
Then, when her lips remained rigid 
and her body unyielding, he pressed 
her head against his chest. She felt the 
words breathing out of him, but she no 
longer heard, for on either side of he 
head his coat bulged with the dead 
birds. She smelled their blood. There 
was no anger or hatred in her. She had 
turned completely cold. “We'll go 
back, and you'll rest,” she heard him 
say then. “I'll tell Annie to outdo her- 
self on these pheasants. We'll have 
them for dinner.” 

She pushed herself away from him. 
“I’m cold,” she said, and walked ahead 
of him out of the low place. “I’m com- 
pletely cold.” 

Behind her he laughed good-humor- 
edly. “Know what father warned you 
about this morning. Don’t you remem- 
ber?” 

She did not answer. As long as the 
track was narrow she walked ahead of 
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him, then next to him. “I shouldn't 
have taken you so far,” he said in self- 
accusation. “But I was set on finding 
those pheasants.” He talked on, some- 
times praising Spiker, sometimes she 
answered yes or no. 

When they passed the horses, he 
stopped once more and coddled the 
brown mare, who sniffed at his coat 
with distended nostrils. He muttered 
tenderly. Standing behind him she 
said: “You love animals, don’t you?” 
as if the words were squeezed out of 
her. 

He continued murmuring to the 
mare: “And some day you and me'll 
ride before the hounds or some such 
grand thing, won’t we, Nana? The real 
| thing.” Spiker wagged his tail jealously. 
At last he turned and asked, “What 
were you saying, darling?” 

She shook her head. “Nothing at all 
important.” She walked on again. 


res 


I went to Bungy to see an old man. 
! It was late fall, the fields were brown, 
And under a clear sky 


whispering of winter. 
I stopped to wait for the old man 
By his house at the top of a hill 
Where I looked down . . . down 
Into a far valley, 
Like the hollows one sees in dreams. 


A grey full moon 

Crept up from the edge of the sky, 
Higher and brighter, as the sun 
Sank behind me in the west. 
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The wind swept with November's chill. 
Moosilauke was capped with snow and at its feet 
The Wid Ammonoosuc hurried past frosty rocks, 


Across the valley to the east over the mountain 


At the house she left him and went 
to her room, while he went in search of 
Annie. In her room she stood still and 
looked around her. Nothing awoke in 
her, nothing. She sat on the bed long, 
sometimes hearing Paul’s voice, some- 
times a woman’s in answer. Finally she 
heard them no longer. Slowly she 
descended the stairs, and walked 
among the bushes and rows of chrys- 
anthemums. She came upon Paul's 
father, but before she could turn away 
he had seen her and shouted jovially, 
“Well, I warned you. How about it? 
Paul tells me you got tired. It takes 
time, you know, and he has a mighty 
stride anyway.” 

She smiled into his artless face. “Yes, 
I suppose it takes time.” 

“Sure thing. But he got those birds, 
didn’t he? He’s as proud as a prince 
about it, too. If you ask me, I think it 
was all done for you. Never saw any- 





thing like him. He bags something 
every time he steps off the yard, and 
that dog is just like him. I don’t see 
how they stick it out in the city. It’s in 
their blood. If it isn’t birds or rabbits, 
it’s deer. Now, last winter, not a deer 
was shot for miles around, but Paul 
comes up for a few days and downs a 
nice big fellow. I never saw anybody 
love wild life like he does.” 

“No,” she said. 

“It's a pity you're not staying 
longer,” he went on. “But you'll be up 
any number of times after this, I sup 
pose. You'll go deer hunting with him 
yet. 

“Yes, maybe,” she said. 

“You could stay a whole week,” he 
went on enthusiastically. “Paul al- 
ways takes a week off when the deer 
season opens. You'd better give him a 
hint.” 


“Maybe,” she said. 





J.J. Lankes 
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At last I saw the old man, 
Bowed and gnarled as the apple trees in his orchard, 


Plodding up the hill, keeping pace with 


moon. 


the creeping 


Higher and higher he came. 
A pile of russets lay in a corner of his porch, 


Wrinkled skinned but sound. 

I took a chill bite of one, 

And as the bent figure 

Raised a face toward me I said: 

“I have taken one of your apples, do you mind?” 
And he squalled at me across the freezing sod, 


“Hell no, them was for the hogs!” 


And came on grinning 

And holding out to me red knuckles 
And fingers with dirt lined cracks . 
Under the brightening moon. 














THE CRIME OF TEACHING 


“Yearly an increasing percentage of the schocl- 


house product goes on to the bughouse” 


Les in America and England 
that the schoolhouse and the bughouse 
have become the conspicuous blots on 
the landscape. Wherever a few chil- 
dren are gathered together there's a 
schoolhouse. The asylums lie about the 
great centers of population like the 
outlying forts about Paris. Together 
they are as characteristic of our culture 
as the Gothic cathedral of medieval 
Europe, the columned temple of 
Greece or the stupa and pagoda of 
Buddhist countries. 

Whether in New England or South- 
ern California, choice hilltop spots are 
crowded with great institutional brick 
piles — our~ schools or our asylums. 
Before the gaze of heaven we parade 
the human sacrifices of our civilization. 
The ultimate causes are deep hidden 
for shame. And like the Aztecs, it’s the 
flower of our youth we sacrifice — 
geniuses, men of promise like Clifford 
Beers, founder of the mental hygiene 
movement. 

The “untutored” mind _ escapes. 
Those who go to the asylums and the 
prisons have passed through the school- 
houses. And yearly an increasing per- 
centage of the schoolhouse product 
goes on to the bughouse. 

To put our = 29,000,000 pupils 
through the educational mill in 1930 
took about 1,000,000 teachers and 
$3,200,000,000. But after decades of 
this compulsory educational process, 
we find 2,000,000 socially unadjusted 
who cost us a lot more. 

Just to pay the crime bill takes one- 
twelfth the national income. And in 
Massachusetts, institutional care of 
those who couldn’t be provided for at 
home takes one-twelfth the state in- 
come. 

“More than 500,000 men, women 
and children, one out of twenty-four, 
passed through our courts into jails, 
prisons, and institutions in 1930,” Dr. 
Haven Emerson reports. “And the per- 
centage of the prison population rose 
steadily from 66.6 to 84.1 per 100,000 
between 1923 and 1927.” In addition, 
“450,000 people were social liabilities 
because of mental disease” and “‘1,000,- 
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ooo more fail of being social assets be- 
cause of a low level of intelligence.” 

But you and I, not figured in these 
statistics, from intimate knowledge of 
ourselves could tell of other ineffi- 
ciencies of our educational mills. They 
don’t turn out a sound product. 

It’s our loving parents and conscien- 
tious teachers that have made us what 
we are. Convicts always tell you of their 
good mothers. Hell is filled with multi- 
tudes who have known the stern dis- 
cipline of conscientious parents and 
pedagogs. It’s their good intentions 
that have paved the road to Hell. And 
they've filled it. 

Conscientious teachers in the schools, 
worshipping their bit of tradition as an 
African witch doctor does his rag- 
wrapped fetish, rubbed in the same 
traditional ideals. Impossible stand- 
ards were set up before the child. He 
was made to fail. Dishonest perform- 
ances were accepted, the hypocrite ap- 
plauded, the self-respecting humili- 
ated. Deep in our subconscious was 
established the futility, the hollowness 
and the sham of things. And so we were 
filled with fear of the truth, with love 
of self-deception and an habitual atti- 
tude of dishonesty and hypocrisy. 

Trained in this school, our citizens, 
our leaders, our spiritual advisers fear 
to face reality. They worship Mammon 
in the guise of business, conceal their 
meanings in the language of diplo- 
macy, or wrap themselves in an “odor 
of sanctity.” Our traditional teaching 
has made us as we are. What else has 
brought the world to its present sorry 
pass 

Frustration is the one thing char- 
acteristic of the present generation. It 
is a frustrated world we live in. We 
haven't the healthy extrovert attitude 
toward life that was characteristic of 
the Elizabethans and their time when 
children had less schooling. 

Today we rob the child of his joy in 
this wonderful world into which he 
has been born. We dull his edge. We 
bring about frustration. Increasingly 
for several generations we have been 
doing this and now as a people we are 


frustrated, we have nowhere to go, no 
aims, no purposes, no ideals, no drive. 

The academic sophisticates rather 
pride themselves on their supercilious 
cynicism. The more highly educated a 
group, the more frustrated they appear. 
Look at a gathering of old Harvard 
grads, bald, jowled, dewlapped, stoop 
shouldered, pot-bellied. They are 
dulled, disillusioned. There is no 
sparkle, no fire. They are a tamed, dis- 
spirited lot, without zest for life. 

But there are those who never grow 
old or dulled —men like John Jay 
Chapman always challenging; John 
Dewey whose smoothly working unin- 
hibited mind analyzes clearly the most 
complex social features of our time; 
William McAndrew for whom life be- 
gan at fifty when he was thrown out of 
the Chicago superintendency and who 
in the last year of his life, after decades 
of pricking bubbles of hypocrisy, and 
cracking educational numbskulls, 
boasted of himself “the older, the 
bolder.” 

There is just one thing every human 
must and will do. That is to magnify 
his own ego. It is for this that men burn 
at the stake for an idea, work in tropic 
hells to solve the mystery of yellow 
fever, or commit crimes against society, 
gluttonously craving further punish- 
ment. If we can’t see a way of satisfying 
our desire for mastery, of magnifying 
our ego in doing useful things, then we 
will be driven to wreck, where others 
have constructed. 

The greatest crime in the world is 
to tell a child what he can discover for 
himself, to do for him what he can do 
for himself. It is a crime to rob the 
young and growing thing of the oppor- 
tunity to experience for himself, to rob 
him of the thrill of discovery, to kill 
the desire to investigate and explore, 
to learn at first hand. For when you do 
this you turn the inner drive of the 
child from magnifying his ego in doing 
something useful, to magnifying his 
ego in doing something harmful. And 
that’s what “teaching” does. It frus- 
trates. 

And it’s from these manufactured 
frustrates that we fill our asylums and 
penitentiaries and recruit our armies. 
If all the wars that were fought were 
fought by those who come from happy 
and contented homes and occupations, 
the wars would be righteous wars. But 
now frustrated, prostatic old men, 
statesmen, diplomats and industrial- 
ists, can through propaganda bring 
escape to frustrated youth in iniquitous 
wars against frustrated youth of an- 
other country. 
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Teaching maximates the ego of the 
teacher. He gets a big kick out of put- 
ting things over on his pupils. For most 
of us teaching brings to mind the gaunt 
schoolmaster, the prim schoolmarm, 
behind the desk, ferule in hand, 
straight rows of recalcitrant children 
with hands not handcuffed but folded, 
idle, supposedly receptive, inwardly 
rebellious. That’s what teaching has 
meant in New England to some mil- 
lions of children during the past gen- 
erations. It was a system that was highly 
developed in Prussia, and in the build- 
ing of our public school system, Prus- 
sian influence was prominent. 

The great teachers, to whom the 
world’s heaviest debt is due, attracted 
voluntary pupils and disciples to them 
who craved the mental and spiritual 
food they provided — Buddha sitting 
under the Bo tree, Socrates questioning 
the young men on the street corner, 
Plato walking in the groves of the acad- 
emy, Christ preaching to the multi- 
tudes on the shore from a boat. Such 
teaching magnified the ego of those 
who heard. It sharpened their edge and 
pointed a new way. 

Teaching as we know it is a rela- 
tively modern thing in the history of 
the race. The primitive virtues and 
the rugged individuals of old were not 
developed through such __ processes. 
Primitive tribes, it is true, especially in 
connection with puberty rites, impart 
the traditions to the young, but the 
culture of the tribe, the arts, crafts and 
customs are for the most part ac- 
quired through unconscious absorp- 
tion, through imitation and doing. 

It was in Rome that the pedagogs 
first came into their own. Nouveaux 
riches Roman families bought and im- 
ported their pedagogs from Greece. In 
the Mohammedan world teaching still 
goes on as it has for the past thousand 
years, the master with a long cane, the 
group of children around him on the 
floor at his feet, chanting and swinging 
in rhythm as they drone monotonous! 
the verses of the Koran. 

Our barbarian Teutonic ancestors 
had little formal teaching. A few 
youths were taken into the great mo- 
nastic establishments to be taught read- 
ing and writing and clerkly accomplish- 
ments. When Henry VIII destroyed 
the monasteries he compensated by 
establishing or strengthening institu- 
tions like Eton and Oxford to carry 
on the ecclesiastical training. 

In New England, education, wor- 
shipped as a fetish, was for the select 
and the few until recent time. The 
Colonial Grammar Schools prepared 
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for Harvard and Yale, which were vo- 
cational training schools for ministers. 
In a few towns there were early schools 
and enactments — brave gestures. But 
the great mass of New Englanders up 
to a century and a half ago never en- 
tered a schoolroom. These New Eng- 
land farm boys were not frustrated. 
hey were not stultified with long 
years of schooling, training in the so- 
called “fundamentals.” It was such 
youths, anxious to dispose of their sur- 
plus farm products who, on the Con- 
necticut River at Windsor, built ships 
from local timber and freighted thei 
excess farm products to the West 
Indies. The China trade, which pro 
vided the heirlooms that still leak into 
the antique shops along the North 
Shore, was developed at the end of the 
eighteenth century on the initiative of 
boys, seventeen to eighteen years of 
age, like Elias Haskett Derby of Salem, 
who with the savings of relatives, built 
their staunch little craft of native oak 
and, with a chart torn from a geog- 
raphy, sailed around Cape Horn. 

In the nineteenth century their real 
education came to be supplemented 
during the winter months by some 
“book larning.”” But they had very lit- 
tle teaching. When the teacher in the 
“deestrick” school, with a four months’ 
term, had to take care of forty pupils 
in seven or eight classes, no individual 
got a great deal of teaching as we know 
it today. After their long summer of 
toil and work on the farm, some of the 
boys were avid for “book larning” and 
lapped up the little they could get. 

These boys got their “education” in 
meeting the exigencies of making a 
livelihood from the New England soil 
and seas, in acquiring the arts and 
crafts needful to supply the tools and 
materials of life. They got their educa- 





Robert F. Hildebrand 
The first Law School in the United States at Litch- 
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tion searching the woods for white ash 
for baskets, slippery elm for granny’s 
medicine chest, shaping the ox-yoke of 
red oak, welding the broken clevis at 
the home forge, or planning and work- 
ing in the improvised shipyard. 

Their life brought rewards and 
penalties for keenness or lack of dis- 
crimination in their “nature study,” 
for adroitness or clumsiness in their 
“manual training,” for skill in then 
“arts and crafts.” And among them 
some stood out as leaders of men in 
community affairs, at the “raisings,” at 
the launchings, at the town meetings. 
They had opportunity and incentive to 
show and to prove what was in them. 

Today our nature study, our arts and 
crafts, our manual training reflect 
feebly, artificially, something of the 
real life of man before he was con- 
fined in school rooms. They are faint 
reflections of what was real education. 

Ihe people we see about us today 
have been schooled, not educated. 
They have been taught what someone 
thought they ought to know, deprived 
of what they hungered for. No wonde: 
they are frustrated. Twelve years of 
schooling, four years of college, fow 
years of professional training, two 
years of interneship or apprenticeship 
in office or factory — twenty-two years 
of teaching and education or frustra 
tion before they are permitted to do 
anything. The only way a child during 
the last few generations could get an 
education was to play truant — and he 
got licked for that. 

In one of the greatest of our hilltop 
institutions, Head Master Fuess at the 
Andover Commencement this June 
closed his address: “It may possibly be 
that we have gone too far already 
that nothing can restore the world to 
sanity. But I am quite sure that ou 
chief hope lies in arousing in young 
men a sense of community responsi 
bility. Even education may not save 
the world, but if it cannot, nothing 
else can.” 

Well, if education is the only thing 
that can save the world it behooves us 
to see what this education is, so I 
scanned the pages of newspapers and 
alumni magazines and collected the 
commencement wisdom that the old 
men poured forth to the young things 
going out into the world. Of bunkum 
and platitude, of tripe on liberty and 
freedom where there is none, this col- 
lection makes a unique anthology. The 
characteristic note was: “Here's the 
world we have made for you. It’s a mess. 
This is the best we can do for you. We 
have little faith in it.” 
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CRY OF HAWKS 


Ox DAYS like this the hawks 
cry down the wind, and I hear them as 
long as I can — trying to take no notice 
—and then I put on my wool-lined 
coat and my heavy boots and climb up 
the mountain that rises behind my 
farmhouse and is called Phudd Hill. It 
is easy to take life very casually, almost 
not to notice it, but the presence near 
you of death is not easy to ignore, and 
what the hawks cry down the wind is 
death. We are so accustomed here to 
hearing the thin voices of nuthatches 
and woodpeckers, and the lusty quar- 
relling voices of starlings, that we pay 
them no heed; or if momentarily we 
do, it is to listen as people have ever 
listened to the customary thing, with 
half an ear. But the voice of the hawks 
is not like these. It cuts the bitter win- 
ter air with a sharp stridence, and we 
always feel somehow — hearing it — as 
though it were the sharpening of a 
knife. 

And so, as I say, today I stayed as 
long as I could at my writing beside 
the stove, pretending that that edged 
cry was not in my ears, and then I 
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threw down my pad and went and got 
my coat and my boots and went out. A 
north gale was blowing down the val- 
ley, so hard that the chimney smoke 
streamed parallel to our farmhouse 
roof, and the ground under my feet 
was as hard and granular as pebbles. 
It has always been on days like this that 
we have heard the hawks, making the 
cold air clamorous with their hunger 
for hot blood. I knew, from other times, 
which way to walk, and set out up the 
southeast face of the hill. There is a 
kind of cleft there, called Miller’s Gul- 
ley from the name of a long gone 
farmer whose land it once was, and at 
the head of it the hill grows sharply 
steep. Here there is a great growth of 
pine and hemlock, and high in these 
is the roosting place of the hawks. The 
pine trunks are smeared white with 
their dung. 

I climbed up the Gulley slowly, for 
the icy air hurt in my lungs, and all the 
while over my head a hawk made his 
sound. I stopped presently, to rest from 
pushing my way through the frozen 
tangle of last season’s wild blackberries, 


and looked up and watched. The hawk 
was not very high. Here on Phudd Hill 
they have grown bold, and are not 
afraid. Almost I could make out the 
notching of his outer primaries as he 
wheeled in slow spread-winged arcs 
above me, peering and crying. The 
Red-Tails are always leisurely, even at 
their killing. Sometimes—once or 
twice in a season — we surprise one of 
those slaty hawks called Cooper's in the 
thick pine woods on the mountain, and 
always they flash from sight almost be- 
fore we know what they are, and there 
is only the harsh staccato of their cac- 
cac-cac! veceding in the far distance. 
But the Red-Tails, seeking their meat 
from God, move with so slow and in- 
dolent a grace that it would not be 
hard to imagine it were a studied thing. 
With unbeating wings they sidle down 
the wind, and the scream wells slowly 
{rom their throats. 

This one today, as I watched him, 
seemed to lie as effortlessly on the 
swirling wind as a gull on calm water. 
The tilt of a wing, the flex of a muscle 
in the root of that fulvous tail . . . it 
was thus suavely done. He did not seem 
like an honest predatory thing, seeking 
to assuage an empty agony in his frost- 
pinched belly. The Red-Tails never 
do. They do not bear death cleanly and 
quickly, but seem to toy with it, as with 
an idea. I have watched Red-tailed 
hawks so often here, in every season, 
that I know this is not wholly a fancy. 
I have never seen reference to it by any 
naturalist, and do not know why. 

When you live in a country place you 
learn to endure the constant company 
of deaths around you —the rip and 
twist of the knife in hogs’ throats in 
December, the snap of the chipmunk’s 
spine between the weasel’s teeth — but 
I have not learned to look without a 
flinch when the Red-Tails are at their 
work. Death in woods and meadows is 
mostly not so horrible a thing as the 
poets like to recite it. It has no fore- 
shadowing, and it is a quick clean 
thing, stripped of artifice and ritual. 
When it comes, it comes in haste, and 
honestly. Animals do not often die 
long deaths, of broken hearts and inner 
sickness and slow despair, but mostly 
fast and uncomprehendingly, with 
torn jugulars or cracked spines or the 
breath crushed out of their lungs. 
Their terror is only for a little while. 
But now and then among them death 
does come slowly, as it comes so often 
to men, casting a long presaging 
shadow. Meadow-mice die like that, for 
the diversion of our black tabby cat, 


(Continued on page 39) 
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DOES YOUR DAUGHTER DRINK? 


Here is a situation which may crop up in almost anybody's 


family. How to handle it? That’s the problem .. . 


Aux MARBLE, one of my 
neighbors, was brought up in Maine 
by parents who had signed the pledge, 
and she began bringing up her own 
family in Rhode Island in the prohibi- 
tion era when everybody drank. She 
did not believe in signing the pledge 
and she did not like the prohibition 
era when everybody seemed perpetu- 
ally “lit.” 

Both her husband, Jim, and she be- 
lieve that drinking in moderation — 
after a certain age — is pleasant, civil- 
ized and harmless. They did not, how- 
ever, believe in breaking a law of the 
land, and most emphatically they did 
not believe in drinking surreptitiously 
and pretending to their two children, 
a boy and a girl, that they did not 
drink. 

As long as prohibition lasted they 
went non-alcoholic, and when the ban 
was lifted they rejoiced. Her husband 
— along with many other fathers, she 
learned later — took their son to town 
and gave him his first drink of beer. 
Their policy from that moment was 
to instill in his mind the principle that 
moderate drinking was a matter of 
course, was nothing to be whispered 
about, nothing to do in secret, nothing 
“smart.” 

Fate played into their hands, they 
thought, because when Steve went to 
college he was interested in athletics, 
was fortunate enough to get on the 
freshman hockey team, and, being in 
training, could not drink. An injury to 
his back stopped his hockey, but most 
of his friends were boys interested in 
sports, and when they came to the 
house they seemed to prefer tomato 
juice to cocktails. If they were having 
an adult dinner party and Steve and a 
friend were there, cocktails were 
passed them and they usually refused. 
If they had a dinner party for young 
people they did not serve drinks. 
There was always beer in their ice 
chest, and if the boys wanted it they 
could have it — half of them seemed to 
prefer milk or ginger ale. 

They were particularly glad about 
this, because Marjie, their daughter, 
is a year younger than Steve, and when 
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ANONYMOUS 


he reached college age they began go- 
ing to the same group of parties. They 
felt quite safe to have her with Steve 
and Steve's friends, for it was tremen- 
dously comforting to feel that their 
daughter was in safe hands on the 
road. The daughter of another one of 
my close friends was killed instantly 
after the theatre when her escort, who 
had had one drink too many, lost con- 
trol of the wheel. 

One Saturday evening last winter 
when Steve was at a hockey game and 
Marjie had gone to a party, Jim Mar- 
ble was called to the ‘phone just before 
midnight. 

“This is the Country Club speak- 
ing,” said a smooth and courteous 
voice, “your daughter came here to a 
dance this evening —” 





BLOSSOM & DECAY 


Hold this picture at a distance and it resembles 
a human skull 


He was puzzled. “Yes?” 

“We wonder if you would be good 
enough to come and drive her home.” 

Jim’s voice was tense. “Drive her 
home? Is she ill?” 

“No —she is perfectly all right.” 

“What's wrong?” he said curtly. 

“Nothing is wrong. We just won- 
dered if you could come out and get 
her and drive her home.” 

“Of course, I'll drive her home. I'll 
be there in half an hour, but I want 


to know at once what has happened.” 

For an instant the wire was still. 
Then the voice said dryly, “We didn't 
care to tell you over the ‘phone. She 
has been drinking, and we think the 
best thing you can do is to take her 
home.” 

A certain period of their lives, a cer- 
tain period of security, was over when 
Jim Marble returned to the living 
room and faced his wife. He looked 
white, stern, horrified, and more than 
any of these, blank. 

In their anxiety for Steve, in their 
carefully laid plans for Steve, they had 
overlooked Marjie. They had forgot- 
ten her — their lovely, their sheltered, 
their exquisite little girl. 

Her attitude the next morning was 
a blow. “I'm sorry, mum,” she said, 
“have I got to go on saying I'm sorry? 
It’s the first time I ever passed out and 
I'll take care it’s the last time. The 
club might have hushed it up instead 
of acting like an old aunt. All right - 
I'm sorry.” 

“Does Steve know this?” 

“Of course, he knows it.” 

“Do the other girls drink — Ann, 
Helena?” 

“I’m not mentioning any names,” 
said the child coolly, reaching for a 
long glass of ice water, “but, in the 
main, they drink like fishes.” 


And they do drink like fishes. 

As nearly as I can ascertain, it is the 
girls today, and not the boys, who are 
doing the drinking. It is the girls —I 
hear — who have made drinking a prob- 
lem at the Dartmouth Winter Carni- 
vals. It was a girl who was stretched 
out (her eyes shut, her mouth open) 
on the Jersey City train after the 
Princeton game which preceded Presi- 
dent Dodds’ ultimatum about drink- 
ing. It is the girls who cannot get to 
the luncheon parties because they 
drank like fishes the night before. 

Why this is, I do not know. I should 
like to know. Perhaps it is the tail- 
end of the Feminist Movement — she 
got her vote and she got her economic 
independence, and mow she is getting 
her drinks. 

My husband and I have daughters, 
too — younger, I'll admit—and the 
day is not far away when we'll be fac- 
ing this problem that came to Jim and 
Alice Marble. 

We do not know how to handle the 
situation. We feel helpless. We have 
thought of handling it in a way direct 
and determined — in a way that Mar- 
jie, I know, would call Victorian and 

(Continued on page 39) 
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A IS FOR APPLE 


By FRANCES and SYDNEY WOOLDRIDGE, ANNETTE C. DI- 
MOCK, LOUISE CRATHERN RUSSELL and LUCINA LOMBARD 


A IS FOR APPLE, but how 


many of us latter-day Yanks know one 
apple from another? Which is best for 
eating out of hand, which for making 
pies and puddings, which for keeping 
through the winter? Offhand, what 
would you say were the characteristics 
of the Baldwin? Of the McIntosh, the 
Cortland, the Rhode Island Greening, 
the Northern Spy? 

The McIntosh is the politician of 
apples, the all ‘round good fellow. 
Sweet and slightly tart, it is equally 
good raw or cooked, and, stored in a 
cool but not too dry a cellar, it will 
keep well into April. It is firm-fleshed 


and smooth-skinned, a rich red with 
occasional green patches, and has a 
bouquet all its own. 

Even a poor cook can’t ruin its 
flavor. Sometimes the apple sauce re- 
mains pink, as when the beautiful red 
skins and the seeds are included dur- 
ing the cooking process and a strainet 
is used before the sugar is added. Even 
when pared, cored and quartered, afte1 
boiling water is added (just enough to 
be nicely visible beneath the top layer) 
if a lid is clapped onto the saucepan 
and a brisk hot flame insures rapid 
cooking, the pinkish tinge is not lost. 
It is well to remember that apple sauce 


is at its best when cooked on the gallop, 
so to speak, and is covered during the 
process. 

Among the early apples we must not 
forget the Peach-apple, Transparent, 
and the extra tart Duchess. As the sea- 
son advances old favorites like Early 
McIntosh, Fameuse (Snow), Greening, 
McIntosh, Wealthy, Northern Spy and 
Baldwin appear. New varieties like 
Lobo (“The Lone Wolf’) Melba and 
Patricia nudge old favorites, here and 
there, for the experimenter. 

The Northern Spy is large and 
crunchy, its skin a warm red, shot with 
yellow stripes. Because its juicy meat is 
coarse of texture it holds its shape 
when cooked. This is the apple-dump- 
ling apple. 

Ihe rich flavored Cortland, a new 
comer, is a cross between the McIntosh 
and the hard, long-keeping Ben Davis. 
This queen of apples, alone among the 
four thousand varieties, retains its 
even-textured meat  indefi- 
nitely, stands up in baking and is liked 
for salads because it does not need a 
lemon juice bleach to keep it from dis- 
coloring. Its skin is a very deep red 
faintly marked with pinpoint dots. 

Che pie apple is the Baldwin, rud- 
dier than the Northern Spy and with 


snowy, 


more striping. It is tart and its cooked 
flesh is mouth-meltingly tender. The 
Baldwin keeps until its trees blossom 
again. 

The smaller Rhode Island Greening 
is the prime cooking apple. Greenish 
yellow in color, it is tart, firm and 
juicy, and keeps its shape in cooking 
better than any other variety. 

Ihese five are the chief New Eng- 
land market apples; but others have 
their boosters — the Gravenstein, the 
Porter, the Pound Sweet, the Tolman 
Sweet and the Yellow Transparent, 
the Delicious, the Golden and the Rus- 
set and the other thousands, all de- 
rived from the tiny sour crabapple of 
Western Asia —and all, incidentally, 
members of the rose family. 

A good apple is not mealy and soft. 
It is firm; it is crisp and sweet for eat- 
ing out of hand, tart and juicy for 
cooking. Apples are best eaten raw, 
best in flavor and in nutritive values. 
They should not be cooked until late 
in the fall, when the flavor begins to 
fade. 

Always wash apples before using 
them, whether or not they are to be 
pared. They are sprayed with poison 
while they are green to discourage in- 
sect pests; and even if the poison is all 
washed off by rain, the apples have to 
be handled several times before they 
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finally reach you. Pare, if you must 
pare, with a stainless steel knife; it will 
not discolor the flesh. Leave the skin 
on if you can, for it is one of the chief 
attractions to the eye in both cooked 
dishes and in salads, and is, besides, a 
natural dentifrice. The toothless and 
the artificially furnished may scrape 
their apples! 

Say what you may about the ex- 
cellences of other fruit, the crisp and 
crunchy apple has no competitor for 
the strong young teeth of childhood. 
Just as for the housewife it has no peer 
for “pie-timber” whether the pie be 
“open-faced, cross-barred or kivvered.” 
No fruit is so versatile as the Yankee 
apple. It is happy when served first, 
last or in between at a meal, when in- 
cluded in concoctions with nuts, other 
fruits, with homely vegetables like 
sweet potato, cabbage, onion, celery, 
or with meats — among which it pre- 
fers pork. When dried it is easily re- 
suscitated to be made into delicious 
sauce or pie, scorned by certain culi- 
nary highbrows but warmly defended 
by the chorus in which we sing. 

And before we go into the matter of 
pies and things, one more hint: go 
easy on the spices in the fall and early 
winter. Save them to accentuate the 
fading flavor in the later months. 


Of course, the most logical heade1 
for the recipe list is Apple Pir — 
“never so thick,” says Della Lutes, “as 
to feel that we are biting into a 
feather bed, nor so thin that our teeth 
click.” Crimped around the edges and 
with golden brown humps when done, 
it becomes what Henry Ward Beecher 
described as “a glorious unity in which 
sugar gives up its nature as sugar, and 
butter ceases to be butter, and each 
flavorsome spice gladly vanishes from 
its full nature, that all of them by com 
mon death may rise into the new life 
of apple pie.” 

Never affront this grand old-style ap 
ple pie by adding flour or tapioca to it! 
If the apples are extra juicy, increase 
the thickness of the floor and roof a 
trifle, and bake it more slowly at the 
finish. In some cases, forego the 
crimped edge in favor of a band of 
wet cloth for an edge binding — or a 
strip of wet pie-paper from the mail- 
order house! 

At this juncture it may be well to 
note that Mrs. Lutes affirms that not 
one woman in ten thousand can make 
a good apple pie and that Edward El- 
well Whiting says, “Good apple pie is 
rarer than Democrats in Vermont.” 
Mr. Whiting is the author of “Chang- 
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ing New England” — perhaps we can 
change our pie-making for the better! 

Before beginning on the apple pie 
a word should be said for the crust. 

A good rule for the crust is to meas- 
ure 114 cups pastry flour, add 14 tea- 
spoon salt (and possibly 4 teaspoon 
baking powder, especially for the nov- 
ice). Using two knives (or a cold, deft 
hand) cut in 4 cup shortening. Add 
slowly, just enough cold water to make 
a dough which is easily handled (3 o1 
4 tablespoons). Here one assumes that 
the reader will observe a skilled worker 
or consult a cookbook, for the lining 
of the plate and the “finishing of ‘er 
up. 

Mr. Beecher comments further on 
apple pie: “Nothing,” he wrote, “is so 
fatal to the rare and higher graces of 
apple pie as inconsiderate and vulgai 
spicing.” We know one pie maker par 
excellence who adds no spice whatever. 
Another received a prize from a well 
known spice company for the recipe 
which follows and which she calls: 


VERMONT AppPLe Ptr 
1 pint or more of Northern Spy apples, sliced 
1 cup white sugar 
4 cup grated maple sugar 
4 teaspoon nutmeg 
4 teaspoon cinnamon 
4 teaspoon salt 
3 tablespoons flour 
2/3 cup of sweet cream 


Mix dry ingredients. Sprinkle half on the 
lower crust; half on top of apples. Pour cream 
over all before adding the top crust. 

This should be eaten slightly warm. (Try 
this with Red Astrachans, says Cora, and spice 
lightly if at all. And Cora uses rich milk in 
stead of cream — and lives in New York state.) 


Have you tried Ham Apple Pie? 
No, it is not a dessert; it is an entree. 


HAM AppLe Pt 

Put § alternate layers of ham, sliced about 
44” thick, and Greenings, peeled and sliced 
and sprinkled with about a teaspoonful of 
brown sugar, into a buttered baking dish; wet 
the top layer of apples with the juice of half 
a lemon; and leave them in an oven at 375 
degrees F. for about 45 minutes. Cover the 
dish until the apples begin to cook, then let 





Apple Cider 


Freezing is the only way to preserve 
apple cider without causing a change in 
flavor, body or appearance. Moreover, 
no special equipment is needed. 

Clarified cider may be carbonated, 
and if it is Seitz filtered and bottled 
aseptically, it needs no further preset 
vative treatment. Clarification, how 
ever, removes much of the body and 
some of the flavor. But in spite of this, 
carbonated cider is a good drink, and 
farm stands would do well to sell it 
along with other 5¢ pops. 











them brown uncovered until the juice is 
cooked down thick. This is supposed to serve 
6 people, but do not count on more than 3; 
it goes that fast. 


New Hampsuire Friep Pires 
4 pound of dried apples 
1 quart of water 
Soak apples in water for 12 hours 
Simmer until tender 
Add 1% cup of sugar 

Stir with wooden spoon. 

Pat raised or unraised cruller dough to 34” 
to 1” thick. 

Cut with 2” cutter. 

Place in the center of each round a generous 
teaspoon of dried apple sauce. Pick up each in 
the floured hand and shape into a ball. Fry in 
deep fat to a golden brown. 


Driep AppLe Pies 

Mash the cooked sauce (discarding surplus 
juice) add a little cinnamon and a few dots of 
butter. Fill unbaked shell. Top with cross- 


barred strips of pastry. 


Scorcu Toast 

Here is something which always makes a 
hit with the men folks. 

Slice lengthwise, but do not peel, about 
twice the number of McIntoshes you think 
your family should eat for breakfast, and fry 
them (the apples, not your family) in butter 
with about 3 tablespoonfuls of water and 4% 
cup of sugar added for every 5 apples. Serve 
German with broiled 


on French or toast 


bacon. 


Friep AprpLes AND SAUSAGES 


Fried apples will make sausages a new dish 

Mash a pound of lightly seasoned sausage 
meat in a skillet. When it has browned well 
add enough fresh bread crumbs to sop up all 
the fat and stuff the mixture into 6 cored, but 
not peeled, Greenings. Bake at 400 degrees F.; 
or partially bake, if you are planning for a 
crowded morrow, and finish later in a pre 
heated oven. 


Draiep ArpLe SAUCE 

Wash the dried apples and let soak over 
night in three parts cold water to one of fruit 
Then cook slowly until apples are tender, add 
ing sugar to taste at the beginning of the cook 
ing and a few thin slices of lemon. My mother 
used a 10-quart pan for cooking, never stirred 
the apples and the slices kept their shape even 


when cut fairly thin. 


SuUSANNA’S Borttep Crper AppiLe SAuct 


Core, pare and quarter sweet apples. Put 
into kettle and pour over enough boiled cider 
to be just visible through the top of the apples. 
If the cider is sour add a cup of brown or 
maple sugar for every pint of cider. Cook very 
slowly until apples are clear. 

No. 2 

2 quarts fall Sweetings cut in quarters, 1 
quart boiled cider cider reduced by 
boiling one half). Simmer for g to 4 hours 

(Some families made this sauce by the barrel, 


keeping it in the cellar and allowing it to 
freeze, and dipping it out as needed.) 


Bowep Crper AppeLe SAUCE 


(sweet 


BAKED APPLES 

Apples should be baked in a moderate oven 
(g00°-400°) in order to hold their shape better. 
\ help is to cut a half-inch band of skin above 
their equators before baking. Add boiling 
water to one-fourth the depth of the apples. 
Cavities may have many different fillings to 








give variety. Try cooking together 2 table- 
spoons each .of chopped raisins, chopped 
candied cherries, pineapple and blanched 
almonds with 1 cup water, 4 cup sugar and 
the juice and rind of half a lemon — “for com- 
pany.” Serve this delicacy topped with 
whipped cream. 


BAKED APPLES IN CASSEROLE 
Pare and core 6 medium sized apples, put 
in casserole, add 1 cup water and 114 cups 
sugar, and dredge with flour; cover and bake 
slowly for 1 hour. Do not remove cover dur- 
ing baking. 
ESCALLOPED APPLES 
1 quart sliced apples 
4 cup sugar 
1 stale loaf bread 
4 cup butter 
4, teaspoon nutmeg 
Grated rind, juice 4 lemon 
Remove crust of bread and crumb the soft 
part by rubbing through a colander; melt but- 
ter and stir in lightly with fork; cover bottom 
of buttered baking dish with crumbs and 
spread over one pint of apples, sprinkle with 
half the sugar, nutmeg, lemon juice and rind 
mixed together; repeat, cover with remaining 
crumbs and bake 40 minutes in moderate 
oven. Cover at first to prevent crumbs brown- 
ing too fast. Serve with sugar and cream. 


AprLe BRAN SCALLOP 
6 apples, pared and sliced 
1 cup sugar 
4 tablespoons butter 
34 teaspoon cinnamon 
Juice 2 lemons 
114 cups bran 
Arrange apples in greased baking dish; com- 
bine cinnamon with 34 cup sugar, sprinkle 
over apples; add lemon juice, cover tightly 
and bake at 425 degrees F. for 20 minutes, or 
until apples are tender. Cream butter with re- 
maining sugar, work in bran evenly, sprinkle 
mixture over apples and return to oven, bak- 
ing uncovered 15 minutes longer or until top 
is crusty. Serve hot or cold. 


AppLe CORNBREAD 
2 cups granulated cornmeal 
1 scant cup raw chopped apple 
4 cup sugar 
114 teaspoons salt 
2 cups sour milk 
2 tablespoons melted shortening 
2 eggs, beaten 
1 teaspoon soda 
1 tablespoon cold water 
Mix in the top of a double boiler the corn- 
meal, sugar, salt, milk, and shortening. Set 
over hot water. Cook about 10 minutes. 
Cool, add eggs (well-beaten), and soda dis- 
solved in water. Add apples. 
Grease a shallow baking pan. Bake in an 
oven about 400 degrees F. until the cornbread 
begins to brown. Serve hot. 


INDIAN PuppDING witH Driep AppLes 
5 cups of milk — scalded 
V4 cup of molasses 
4 cup of dried apples (soaked) 
1/3 cup of Indian meal (granulated) 
1 teaspoon of salt 
1 teaspoon of ginger 
Place the cornmeal in a greased baking dish. 
Scald the milk and pour over the meal, stir 
well, add molasses, dried apples, salt, and 
ginger, stirring all well together. Bake slowly 
in a moderate oven for about 2 hours. Stir sev- 





Why Not Buy New 
England Apples? 


| It costs the grower about $1.25 to 
$1.50 a box to grow, pack, transport and 
store apples, under present conditions, 
depending on the size and quality of his 
crop and his nearness to market. 

I am very glad to say that most of the 
wide-awake apple growers, with good 
locations, are making and will continue 
to make, a fair profit and good living 
from the apple industry. The apple 
growers of Massachusetts have never 
asked the government for aid, such as 
crop control, fixed prices, processing 
taxes, etc., and do not contemplate ask 
ing for any subsidy whatever for their 
industry. 

All our growers want is to be left 
alone to solve their own problems as 
they have in the past, with the aid of 
their own experience and the help of 
the State College and Experiment 
Station. 

About fifteen years ago when apple 
production in this Nashoba District 
was increasing very fast, we found our- 
selves unorganized and with poor facili- 
ties to handle the crop. A group of lead- 
ing growers got together and formed 
the Nashoba Apple Packing Associa- 
tion to grade, pack, and sell our apple 
crop coéperatively. 

\ few years later, just over the line 
in Wilton, New Hampshire, the Souhe- | 
gan Valley Apple Packing Association | 
was organized for a similar purpose. 

In 1928, so as to have the most mod- 
ern facilities, to clean, grade, pack and 
store our apples in the most economical 
way, we built a large cold storage and 
packing plant at Ayer, Massachusetts. 

This cold storage plant has the most 
modern equipment to handle apples 
and to store them at a uniform tem- 
perature of 32 degrees, in air-condi- 
tioned rooms, of just the proper 
humidity. 

Ayer, with a cold storage capacity of 
a quarter million boxes of apples, is 
the largest apple center in New Eng- 
land and draws important buyers from 
all parts of the country. 

Our growers are also a large group of 
consumers and taxpayers so why not, 
when you buy apples, insist on New 
England apples as it will help keep 
New England prosperous. 

Howarp P. Gitmore, Apple Grower, 

Far Mountain Farm, Westboro, Mass. 











eral times during the baking. Serve with 
cream. 

(In my great-grandmother’s day, the Indian 
Pudding was cooked all day in the brick oven 
together with the steamed brown-bread and 
baked beans.) 


EscALLOPED APPLES AND ONIONS 
Place layers of thinly sliced apples and 
onions in a baking dish. Use a quick cooking 
apple and do not peel. Put brown sugar over 
the top and bake until tender. Add no water 
but cover the baking dish for the first part of 
the baking. 





BLUSHING APPLE TAPIOCA 
14 cup sugar 
114 cups boiling water 
2 tablespoons tapioca 
4 large apples, cored and pared 
1 lemon, thinly sliced 
2 tablespoons red cinnamon drops 
1 tablespoon lemon juice 
Combine sugar, water, lemon, cinnamon 
drops, and cook until drops are dissolved, stir- 
ring constantly; add apples and cook until 
tender, being sure not to let the syrup boil 
away; remove apples, measure syrup and add 
enough clear water to make 1 cup of liquid; 
add tapioca and cook in double boiler 15 min- 
utes, or until tapioca is clear, stirring; remove 
from fire and add lemon juice, fill apples with 
tapioca’ mixture and serve chilled with 
whipped cream. 


Brown BEeEtTTy 


2 cups bread crumbs 
2 cups thinly sliced apples 
1 cup sugar 
1% cup butter 
Alternate layers of apples sprinkled with 
sugar and layers of bread crumbs seasoned 
with bits of butter and cinnamon until but- 
tered baking dish is filled; pour over the water, 
cover and bake slowly 1 hour, uncover and 
brown. Serve with hard sauce or cream. 


MOLasses APPLE PUDDING 


114 cups flour 

6 teaspoon cloves 

Few gratings nutmeg 

1 teaspoon soda 

1 teaspoon cinnamon 

; teaspoon salt 

1 cup molasses 

2 cups chopped apples 


Mix and sift all dry ingredients except soda; 
dissolve soda in molasses and add to flour mix- 
ture; stir well, stirring in chopped apples; 
pour into buttered pan and bake 40 minutes 
at 350 degrees F. 


AppLe SOUFFLE 
11% tablespoons tapioca 
1 cup scalded milk 
3 beaten egg yolks 
4 tablespoon lemon juice 
1% teaspoon salt 
1/3 cup sugar 
3 beaten egg whites 
1 cup grated raw apple 
Cook tapioca, salt and milk in double boiler 
15 minutes or until tapioca is clear, stirring; 
add sugar and cool; add egg yolks, lemon juice 
and apple; fold in egg whites; bake in greased 
baking dish placed in pan of hot water for 1 
hour at 325 degrees F. Serve with sweetened 
whip cream. 


STEAMED APPLE PUDDING 
2 cups flour 
| teaspoons baking powder 
34 cup milk 
1% teaspoon salt 
2 tablespoons butter 
4 apples, cut in eighths 
Mix and sift dry ingredients; work in butter 
with finger tips; add milk gradually, mixing 
with a knife; toss on floured board, pat and 
roll out; place apples on middle of dough and 
sprinkle with 1 tablespoon sugar mixed with 
4 teaspoon each of salt and nutmeg; bring 
dough around apples and put in deep, but- 
tered dish, cover closely and steam 1 hour and 
20 minutes. Serve with vanilla or cold sauce. 
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Presto PUDDING SAUCE 


Dissolve 2 tablespoonfuls of spiced crab- 
apple jelly and 1 tablespoonful of sugar in a 
cup of boiling water, add a teaspoonful of 
cornstarch wet with a little cold water, boil for 
3 minutes. 

Ihe white of an egg beaten with 14 cup of 
jelly makes a tangy cake filling or meringue. 
ArepLe BATTER PUDDING 

} tart apples 
4 cup sugar (about) 
2 tablespoons butter 
4 teaspoon cinnamon 
14 cup hot water 

Pare, core and slice the apples. Put them 
into a deep pudding dish, sprinkle with sugar 
and cinnamon and dot with butter. Cover with 
the following batter. Beat 1 egg, add 14 cup 
sugar and beat, then 1 tablespoon melted fat 
and 14 cup bread flour sifted with 1 teaspoon 
baking powder. Bake about half an hour — o1 
until apples are soft. Serve with top milk o1 
with hard sauce. 

ArrLe FRrrrrers 

1 cup flour 
4 teaspoon salt 
2/3 cup milk 

1 tablespoon lemon juice 

114 teaspoons baking powder 
1 egg 
2 tal 

{ large apples 

Make a batter by flour, 

powder and salt together, adding milk and 


blespoons powdered sugat 


sifting baking 


beaten egg, and beating until smooth; peel, 
core and slice the apples, adding sugar and 
lemon juice; dip in batter and fry a light 
brown in deep fat at 375 degrees F. Drain and 


sprinkle with powdered sugar. 


APPLE DUMPLINGS 
114 cups flour 
4 teaspoon salt 
14 cup milk 
6 tablespoons sugat 
3 teaspoons baking powder 
5 tablespoons shortening 
6 apples 
Silt dry ingredients, mix in shortening, add 
milk to make soft dough; roll 4%” thick on 
floured board and divide into six parts; on 
each piece put an apple, pared, cored and 
sliced; put 1 teaspoon sugar and 14 teaspoon 
butter on each; moisten edge of dough, fold 
up around apple, pressing tightly together; 
place in greased pan, sprinkle with cinnamon 
and sugar, and dot with 1/4 teaspoon butter; 
bake 4o minutes at 400 degrees F. Serve with 
hard sauce. 


Arrvrie SNow 


3 egg whites, beaten stiff 
| apples 
¥4 cup apple pulp 
Powdered sugar 
Pare, core and quarter the apples, steam 
until soft and rub through sieve; beat on a 
platter the egg whites, gradually adding ap 
ples sweetened to taste; pile lightly and chill 
before serving. 


AppPLes IN BLOOM 
8 red apples 
Grated rind 4 lemon 
1 cup sugar 
Juice 1 orange 
Boil apples until soft, turning often; remove 
skin carefully, to retain color, and arrange on 
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serving dish; add remaining ingredients to 
the water and simmer until reduced to 1 cup; 
cool and pour over apples. Serve chilled. 


AppLe SNow No. 2 
1 egg white 
2 tablespoons sugar 
1 teaspoon gelatine soaked in 
2 tablespoons cold wate 
1 cup thick, sweetened apple sauce 
Salt 
4 teaspoon vanilla 
Soak the gelatine in cold water. Dissolve it 
by setting the dish in hot water. Beat the egg 
white until it is stiff. To the apple sauce add 
the sugar, salt, vanilla, dissolved gelatine and 
egg white and beat thoroughly. Heap the mix 
ture into a glass, a cup or onto a plate. Serve 
with soft custard or thin cream. 


BLUSHING APPLES 
6 firm medium size cooking apples 
1% cup red cinnamon candies 
Ym Cup sugar 
1 cup water 
Dissolve sugar and candies. Put pared and 
cored whole apples in a casserole with cover 
Pour syrup over, cover and bake slowly, mean 
while basting frequently. Serve with roast pork 
or fowl — or as a salad or dessert. These may 
be cooked on top of the stove if an earthen 
dish is used. Lacking the candies, substitute 2 
sticks of cinnamon, a few drops of red fruit 
coloring, and 1 cup sugar. 
APPLE AND CRANBERRY RELISH 

1 cup ground raw cranberries 

1 cup chopped raw apple (unpared) 

1 cup sugar 

Mix and let stand an hour or two before 

serving. If the apples are ground, save the 
juice and add. 


APPLE AND Sweet Porato CASSEROLE 


In a baking dish put alternate layers of 
(tart and sliced) and sliced, cooked 


sweet potatoes, sprinkling each layer gener 


apples 


ously with sugar (brown or white), salt, and 
dots of butter. Bake in a moderate oven until 
apples are tender. This may be made in two 
layers. Apples below, and with potatoes cooked 
not too well done, preferably. Add a little 
water just to start the steaming. 


Driep AppLe CAkt 
3 cups dried apples 

2 cups molasses 

1 lemon 


2 cups brown sugar 


6 cup shortening 
3 eggs 


1 teaspoon soda 


® teaspoon cloves 
1 teaspoon cinnamon 
4 teaspoon allspice or nutmeg 
1 cup raisins 
3 cups flour 
1 teaspoon baking powder 
4 teaspoon salt 
Wash the apples in warm water, drain and 
soak over night in cold water. In the morning 





Do you remember the clove-apple on 
grandmother's whatnot long 
ago? Call it a “pomander” today, but it 
still remains a small apple solidly em 
bedded with cloves and guaranteed to 
last for half a century. 


parlor 











drain thoroughly and chop with the lemon 
(removing seeds). Add to molasses and simmer 
until lemon is tender—about 20 minutes. 
Cool. Combine remaining ingredients as for 
any cake. Add the fruit. Bake in a moderate 
oven about an hour. This is a “good keeper.” 


AppLe Sauce CaAkt 


Cream 4 cup of butter with 1 cup of sugar. 
Salt and spice to taste. Combine with this mix 
ture: 1 cup of applesauce; 1 cup of chopped 
raisins; 1 teaspoonful of soda, dissolved in a 
little water; 2 cups of flour. Bake slowly for 
1 hour. 

AppLe Sauce Cake No. 2 
Scant 4 cup fat 

1 cup sugar 
1 beaten egg 
1 cup thick, unsweetened apple sauce (cold) 

1 teaspoon cinnamon 
4 teaspoon each cloves and nutmeg 
4 teaspoon salt 
2 cups pastry flour 
{ teaspoons baking powder 
4 cup chopped nutmeats 
4% cup raisins or chopped dates 

Mix like any cake and bake in a moderate 
oven. If it has a chance this will keep moist a 
long time. 

ArprLe PANDOWDY 

| apples, cored and pared 
4 cup water 

2 tablespoons melted butter 

j tablespoons granulated sugar 
2 tablespoons tapioca 

Dash of salt 

4 tablespoons brown sugar 
lf teaspoon cinnamon 

Cut 14” slices of apple into well greased cas 
serole, sprinkle with tapioca, add water and 
salt; cover closely and bake 20 minutes at 425 
degrees F., or until apples are tender, stirring 
twice during first 10 minutes; combine butter, 
sugars and cinnamon and sprinkle over ap 
ples; cover with pie crust rolled 14%” thick 
prick with fork, and bake 15 minutes longer 
Serve with hard sauce 

Maine Appce Downy 

Fry out g slices of home-raised salt, fat pork 
and put it in a dinner kettle which already has 
in it enough water to more than cover 8 or 
more large tart apples, sliced, and 2/3 cup of 
molasses. 

Make a dozen dumplings as for a soup and 
drop in. Cook 20 minutes, being careful that 
the mixture does not catch on. This should be 
served hot 


ROLY 


Make a baking powder dough of 


\rru POLY 
2 cups bread flour 
5 teaspoons baking powder 
1% teaspoon salt 
2 tablespoons of fat 
2/3 cup milk 
Handle as lightly as possible and pat out 
into an oblong about 1% inch thick. Brush with 
softened butter, sprinkle with a little sugar 
and cinnamon (1 tablespoon sugar mixed with 
4 teaspoon cinnamon). Pare, core and chop 
to medium fineness, 3 or 4 tart apples and 
spread over the dough. Roll up and cut into 8 
slices. Grease an acid-proof baking pan about 
2” deep, and in it place the slices, cut side 
down. Make the following sauce and pour half 
of it over the slices. Bake 40 minutes. Serve 
with remaining sauce. 











Lucy ALLEN’s SAUCE 





Put into a saucepan and boil 6 minutes: 3/4 
cup white sugar, 34 cup light brown sugar 
or maple sugar, 114 tablespoons flour, 114 
cups boiling water, 114 tablespoons butter 
and the grated rind and juice of 1 lemon. 


AppLe Crise 
8 apples, sliced 
lf4 cup water 
¥, cup flour 
1 teaspoon cinnamon 
1 cup sugar 
3 tablespoons butter 
Fill buttered baking dish with apples, water 
and cinnamon mixed; work together the othe: 
ingredients with fingers until crumbly; spread 
on apple mixture and bake uncovered 30 min- 
utes, Serve with whipped cream, lemon sauce 
or maple syrup. 


Harvest AppLe CAKE 

114 cups thinly sliced apples 

4 cup hot water 
21% cups flour 

1 teaspoon cinnamon 

4 teaspoon mace or nutmeg 

14 teaspoon salt 

¥, cup molasses 
1/3 cup shortening 

4 cup sugar 

4 teaspoon clove 
\4 teaspoons soda 

Slowly cook apples in molasses until tender 
and cool; melt shortening in hot water; sift 
all dry ingredients together and gradually add 
hot water mixture, stirring constantly to keep 
smooth; stir in molasses and apples and bake 
in a shallow pan 14 hour at 350 degrees F. 





APPLESAUCE BISCUITS 
2 cups flour 
4 teaspoon soda 
3 tablespoons butter 
14 cup applesauce 
4 tablespoons baking powder 
1 teaspoon salt 
1 beaten egg 
4 cup thick sour cream 
Mix and sift dry ingredients; cut in butter; 
add egg, applesauce and sour cream mixed to 
gether; cut into small biscuits on floured 
board, place in pans and sprinkle with grated 
cheese; bake 10 minutes at 450 degrees F. 


APPLESAUCE. MUFFINS 
2 cups flour 
1 teaspoon salt 
1 cup milk 
j tablespoons melted butter 
5 teaspoons baking powder 
1 tablespoon sugar 
1 egg 

Sift dry ingredients together; add milk and 
beaten egg, mixing well; drop spoonfuls of the 
mixture separately into greased muffin tins, 
add 1 tablespoonful of applesauce to each muf- 
fin, and cover sauce with muffin mixture; bake 
30 minutes at 350 degrees F. 

Stuff your New Year's duck with 2 cups of 
finely chopped apples and 14 teaspoonful of 
grated nutmeg added to your regular poultry 
dressing. 


APPLE PORCUPINE 
Make a syrup by boiling 114 cups sugar in 
114 cups water for 8 minutes; drop 8 cored and 
pared apples into the syrup and cook until 
soft, skimming syrup during cooking; drain 
apples, cool, fill cavities with jelly, marmalade 
or preserved fruit and serve with cream sauce. 





ApeLe Dewicuts 


2 cups flour 
lf% teaspoon salt 
1 cup milk 
6 soft ripe apples 
114 teaspoons baking powder 
4 cup shortening 
1 egg 
Mix and sift flour, baking powder and salt; 
cut in shortening with knife; add milk and 
beaten egg and mix well; drop tablespoons of 
this batter into well-greased pans; peel, core 
and halve apples and put the halves on top of 
the batter cut sides up, filling the holes with 
sugar; bake in hot oven 25 minutes or until 
apples are tender. Serve them with sweetened 
whipped cream, dusted with cinnamon. 
AppLe BALL SAucI 
Pare apples and shape into 114 cups of balls, 
using vegetable cutter; make a syrup by boil- 
ing 1 Cup sugar, 34 cup water, 6 cloves and 3 
or 4 thin shavings of lemon for 7 minutes; 
remove cloves and rinds, add 1/3 of the balls 
and cook until soft; repeat twice. Cook syrup 
until reduced one half and pour over balls. 
Moruer SMiru’s AppLe CAKE 
2 cups sliced sweet apples 
6 cup sugar 
6 cup sweet milk 
1 egg 
lf teaspoon cinnamon 
4, teaspoon clove 


1 cup molasses 
14 cup sour milk 
4 cup butter 
1 heaping teaspoon soda 
4, teaspoon allspice 
{ cups flour 
Simmer apples in molasses for 2 hours; sift 
dry ingredients together; add_ shortening, 
milks and beaten egg; add apple mixture and 
bake 40 minutes at 350 degrees F. 





Dutcu AppLe Cake 
2 cups flour 
Yo teaspoon salt 
3 tablespoons butter 
2/3 cup milk or water 
3 teaspoons baking powder 
2 tablespoons sugar 
1 ege 
4 tart apples 
Mix flour, baking powder and salt; cream 
the sugar and butter and add to flour mixture; 
add egg and liquid; spread in shallow pan and 
place pieces of pared, cored and quartered ap- 
ples in rows on dough. Sprinkle with bits of 
butter, sugar and cinnamon and bake for 30 
minutes at 375 degrees F. Serve with lemon 
sauce. 


Rep APPLESAUCE LOAF CAKI 
1/3 cup butter 
1 teaspoon soda 
2 cups flour 
6 teaspoon allspice 
6 cup raisins 
4 teaspoon salt 
Rind of 1 lemon 
1 cup sugar 
114 cups McIntosh applesauce 
1 teaspoon baking powder 
4 teaspoon nutmeg 
4 cup nutmeats 
4 teaspoon clove 
Cream butter and sugar; add soda to apple- 
sauce and fold into cream mixture; sift to- 
gether flour, allspice, baking powder, salt, 
clove and nutmeg and add to mixture; add 
grated lemon rind, fold in raisins and nuts; 
place in loaf pan, sprinkle flour on top and 
bake 50 minutes at 350 degrees F. 


ApPpLe BUTTER 
4 peck sour apples 
Sweet or boiled cider 
1 quart sliced sweet apples 
Spices to taste 
Pare, quarter, core and slice the sour apples 
and add the sweet apples; weigh the apples 
and add sugar equal to half the weight of the 
apples; add cider until it comes nearly to top 
of apples and cook until soft, stirring occa- 
sionally; add sugar and spice as desired and 
stir constantly until the consistency of mar- 
malade is reached. Spices selected are usually 
cinnamon, mace, nutmeg and clove. 


AppLe BUTTER CRESCENTS 


6 cup apple butter 
1 cup sugar 
4 teaspoon soda 
@ teaspoon salt 
6 cup milk 
6 cup butter 
1 ege 
2 cups sifted flour 
1 teaspoon baking powder 

Cream butter, add sugar and cream to- 
gether; add egg and beat thoroughly; beat 
soda into apple butter and add to first mix- 
ture; mix flour, salt and baking powder and 
add, alternating with milk; spread this batter 
in cake pan, making batter about 14” thick; 
bake at 400 degrees F. for 12 minutes, cool and 
cut in crescent shapes. Frost if desired. 


AppLe MERINGUE 

Fill a buttered pudding dish seven eighths 
full of applesauce, cover and leave in oven 
until piping hot, quickly stir in the beaten 
yolks of g eggs and cover with the stiffly 
whipped whites of 3 eggs. Brown meringue in 
oven and cool before serving. 

(Continued on page 38) 
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What Do You Do For a Cold? 


Here's something every- 
body begins to think about in the fall 
—even more than the change in the 
weather, or football or red and yellow 
leaves. Because fall is the time when 
everybody starts asking, “What do you 
do for a cold?” we thought we'd send 
around a short questionnaire to find 
out. 

We tried to pick out those people 
whose jobs make it pretty imperative 
to keep free from colds, whether they 
broadcast, run marathons or just cook. 


Perhaps the most amazing remedy comes 
from the colored cook of a woman who lives in 
Connecticut. She nevah really had a cold in all 
her days. Why? Because when she feels one 
coming on, she takes a spoonful of brandy, 
ma'am, and a camphor ball and a bedbug. 
That always does the trick. She gets the bed- 
bug, she explains, off a lady friend. 


All the way from Hollywood comes an 
answer from Betre Davis, who, you probably 
remember, is a graduate of Cushing Academy 
in Ashburnham, Massachusetts, and created 
such a stir when she revisited it recently that 
some of the boys (particularly the ones she 
kissed) are still talking about it. “Take hot 
bath,” says Bette, succinctly, “go to bed and 
drink strong toddy.” 


And here’s the questionnaire intact from 
Ben HAwTHorNe, whose voice you probably 
hear every morning over your radio from 
seven to eight. You probably also know the 
voice of his inseparable pard, Bessie, the cow, 
who helps him broadcast for the Fox Depart- 
ment Store in Hartford. 

Q. Do you go to bed the minute you feel 
one coming on? 

A. That reads like the title of a song — or 
should. But I don’t go to bed for colds. 

Or 

Q. Do you climb the nearest mountain? 

A. Working on the theory of de-oxidation, 
I sprint up mountain after mountain, but it 
hasn’t done me much good yet. Only gets me 
all of a lather. 

Q. Do you drink orange juice? 

A. In proportion with othe 
upon occasion. 


ingredients, 


Or 

Q. Do you stuff beefsteak? 

A. I used to like beefsteak, but since Bessie 
and I have become such fast friends, I sort of 
feel self-conscious about that — like a cannibal 
eating an in-law. 

Q. What is your favorite remedy, and is it 
successful, and may we pass it on? 

A. lL ain't had a cold for three years — if I re- 
member aright. It seems like the best way, for 
me, is lots of exercise and good food and sleep. 


Mrs. Zaipee Guittow of East Sullivan, New 
Hampshire, who has brought more babies into 
the world than Dr. Dafoe (but not as many 
at one time) needs to be on her toes every 
minute, day or night, to be ready for a call. 
She is also the village dressmaker and needs 
her voice for the purposes of conversation. She 
drinks orange juice and hot lemonade and 
gallons of cold water. Doesn't go to bed her- 
self, but recommends it for others. 
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We forget just how many marathons 
CLARENCE H. Demar has won, but there have 
been enough to make him know the impor 
tance of keeping fit. Life, he thinks, begins at 
forty-five. “Some people,” he writes us from 
Keene, New Hampshire, “become immune to 
colds at forty-five. I did, and I'm now 
forty-nine.” 


over 


Peart Asusy Tisserrs is not only the wife 
of a busy country doctor in Bethel, Maine, but 
also the author of a little book which is hav- 
ing quite a fling, “Land Under Heaven”; and, 
you may remember, of hundred 
Aroostook recipes printed in the last May's 
Yankee. Mrs. Tibbetts says she hasn't had a 
cold in the last fifteen years. Fancy that. And 
this is how she does it: She takes, always, one 
half a teaspoon of bi-carbonate of soda in a 
glass of cold water two mornings each week, 
fifty-two weeks in the year 


Rutn E. CLement, runs a dog boarding 
school in Hillsborough, New Hampshire, and 
cannot afford to get dog tired or let herself 
go to the dogs in any way. When she feels the 
first slight tickle of a cold coming on, she goes 
to bed for hours and doesn’t eat a 
thing. Together with the complete fast, she 
doesn't read or write or even think. Try it! 


those 


twelve 


All those who live according to the gospel 
by Hay — and there are a good many Hay-ites 
— will glow, absolutely glow, over the answer 
from Mrs. MARGARET HAwKEy, who runs the 
well-known Smiling Cow Gift Shop in Booth 
bay Harbor, Maine. “Believe me,” she says, 
“this questionnaire is right up my alley. If 
people would only get on the Hay System and 
stay on the Hay System, there wouldn't be any 
colds in the world. Nevertheless, for the stub 
born ones who won't get on the Hay System 
and do get colds, I recommend the following 
recipe: 

“Dr. Hay’s remedy when first symptoms of a 
cold appear — sneezes, roughness in the throat, 
or that ticklish feeling: Draw a tub of as hot 
water as you can stand, just as hot as possible 
After taking a water tumbler filled with 
straight Pluto water, get into the tub and stay 
up to your neck in the hot water for at least 
ten minutes. Have squeezed one dozen lemons, 
no less, and add some hot water, but no sugar. 





We Might Follow . . 


Kentucky's example in building a 
jail just to hold drunks. Once they 
used to have their troubles there 
with tipplers who would burn the 
bedclothing, fight with each other 
and shout at passers-by. 

This new coop is small, built of 
railroad ties, and far enough from 
the road to make shouting ineffec 
tual. There are no windows; just 
ventilation slits near the floor. If a 
week-end rowdy wants to see out, he 
has to lie down and squint. If he 
wants to snooze, he takes the shelves 
that built around the 
walls. 


have been 











Sip this while in the tub. After your ten min- 
ute session in the tub, dry off and wrap in a 
blanket. The Pluto and the perspiration will 
take the toxin out of the system, and the cold 
will be gone next day. 

“The next day drink plenty of unsweetened 
fruit juices. (If you must have sweetening, add 
honey or maple syrup.) 

“And a good gargle to use is a grapefruit 
Squeeze the juice from it and then grind the 
rind and seeds in a meat chopper and cover 
with boiling water. Let this stand for fifteen 
minutes, Strain and combine with juice.” 


Frep J. Hory, who broadcasts from Braves’ 
Field, doesn’t bother with orange juice or 
diets. He forces himself to eat heavily, beef 
steak and apple pie, and carries on. He says, 
in passing, that he never has heard of anyone 
who never had a cold. 


Mrs. Joun Decoven Berry is a dirt farmer's 
wife and writer and lives in Brunswick, Maine 
She ignores colds as reasonably 


possible, stays outdoors and eats oranges if 


much as is 


she can afford them, which, she says, isn’t often. 

The high point in her rule is to keep your 
mind on other things. “Attend to the basic 
illness,” she says, “then 
think about sailing and riding horseback and 
snowshoeing and hiking and anything out of 
doors.” 


necessities of your 


And here is a recipe from the famous Mar 
jorte Miizs. Because her letter is so exuberant, 
we print it here in full. 

“That's a very smart 
on colds 


idea —a round table 
provided the people with colds 
don’t gather at the round table and exchange 
their bugs. 

“In six years I haven't missed a broadcast 
because of a cold, and I've caught plenty, be 
lieve you me what with riding among the 
sneezing populace in subways and using tele 
phones in the Herald office. During the season 
of sneezles I can almost see little germs play 
ing tag around the mouthpiece of all tele 
phones I have to use. (We keep Hubbard's 
disinfectant and a ‘rag’ beside all office tele 
phones in my department, and the ‘phone at 
home, and anyone with a cold who uses the 
‘phone and doesn’t swab it afterwards is in 
the cog house.) 

“Now for the remedy which I pass on to 
everyone who will listen. I'm like the ancient 
mariner when it comes to curing a cold. At 
the first rumor of a cold, not the sneezing 
stage, but that first draggy, shivery feeling that 
precedes a cold, I hie to the nearest drug 
take out the bottle of one grain 
calcidin that is always in the desk drawer in 
winter. The average person can take a grain 
or two every fifteen minutes for an hour or 
more. Plenty of water with each pill. At the 
end of that time your mouth will taste of 
iodine a bit, but you'll feel better. Light diet, 
preferably hot soup, toast and liquids in 
quantity. If the darned thing is still making 
progress as evidenced by shivers and sneezes, 
mix up a pitcher of soda and water or 
Upjohn's citro-carbonate and water and drink 
four or five glasses at intervals of an hour. 
Stay with the light diet, go to bed, if you can, 
after a hot bath and keep well covered, take a 
laxative and if the cold isn't gone next morn- 
ing, I'll have it for you. At least this has 
worked like a charm for me for six years and 
I bless Dr. Alexander Carleton Potter who 
handed me the formula. The ‘cure’ which can 
be taken by when tied to an 
office routine, be started in the early 
though it alleviates the misery if 
adopted even when a cold is in progress.” 


store o1 


anyone even 
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Yankee begins herewith this month 
this new regular feature and would ap- 
preciate receiving from any interested 
readers items of similar nature. Pay- 
ment is twenty-five cents for each ac- 
cepted item. No items returned. Your 
newspaper or other source must be 
quoted. Newspapers will be credited at 
the rate of ten cents an item, same to 
be paid quarterly. 

Nevue Revenorr, of Stoughton, Massa- 
chusetts, became news for betting she could 
eat a thirty-pound watermelon. She did. - 
Hartford Times. 

** * 

REGISTRAR FRANK Goopwin of Boston, tor 
apologizing to Chief Ellis and President Cobb 
of York Beach, Maine, because he intimated 
that a drunken driving racket existed at York. 
Goodwin's first misstatement in 29 years, so 
he said. — Kittery Press. 

* 6 * 


WILLIAM BincHAM of Bethel, Maine, for 
making two large gifts to the Boston Dis- 
pensary for a medical center for country doc- 
tors. — Norway Advertiser. 

* * * 


JupGe James W. Leicuron of East Green- 
wich, Rhode Island, for saying that any man 
who carries around obscene literature ought 
to be horsewhipped. He suggested that Albert 
Laflamme of Douglas, Massachusetts, receive 
this punishment. — Boston Transcript. 


* * * 


Harowip S. SHaw of Franklin, New Hamp- 
shire, for having a hen that always lays green- 
yoked eggs . . . in spite of the fact that agri- 
cultural advisors told him it couldn't be done. 
— Franklin Journal-Transcript. 


> > > 
Owen E. BLaAckpen of Caribou, Maine, for 
saying he could remember when the State 
Senate had no Democrats in it (The session 
of 1895). — Hotel and Restaurant News. 


Eimer E. Wiccin, grandson of the founder, 
for leading the oldest rural band in the nation 
(founded 1832) at Durham, New Hampshire, 
the entertainment feature of the last day of 
the Annual Farmers’ and Homemakers’ week 
there. — Carroll County Independent. 


WILLIAM F. CALLAHAN, Massachusetts State 
Commissioner of Public Works, for ordering 
the removal of approximately 50 billboards 
and signs erected without authority at various 
points on Cape Cod. — Boston Herald. 

* . * 

Harry WALKER, first selectman of Passa- 
dumkeag, Maine, for presiding at a meeting 
to discuss the possibility of building a cheese 
factory in Penobscot County, Maine... a 


county in which few of the towns have any 
industries, and no way to dispose of surplus 
milk. — Penobscot Times. 

* * * 

Louts PUBLICOVER, JR., of Annisquam, Massa- 
chusetts, for being the youngest life-saver eve1 
to receive the “bronze badge of courage” from 
the Humane Society of Massachusetts. He 
helped rescue the occupant of a capsized sail- 
boat in Ipswich Bay. — Boston Globe. 


* * * 


RoBert PHILBROOK Of Greensboro, Vermont, 
for discovering the footprints that led to the 
discovery of Alice Baker, age 20 months, of 
Arlington, Vermont. The child was alive and 
survived the experience. She had been missing 
four days. — Providence Journal. 


* * * 


CarraiN MILTON ANDERSON, Operations man- 
ager of the Boston and Maine-Central Ver- 
mont Airways, for flying from Burlington, 
Vermont, to Boston, 191 miles, in 1 hour flat. 
— Concord Monitor. 


* . . 


Harry Extiorr of Rochester, New Hamp- 
shire, for wearing a pair of handcuffs all one 
night and part of the next day just because he 
wanted to try them on. — Portsmouth Herald. 


STEPHEN MArIioLenzt of West Warwick, 
Rhode Island, for going in the woods the othe 
day and picking a record g2-pound “formi- 
coni” — mushroom, so they say. Steamed for 
20 minutes and put up in airtight jars, seg- 
ments of the colossus will be distributed among 
13 families, for future consumption, Italian 
style. Watch papers for results. — Providence 
Journal. 

> . > 

Mr. AND Mrs. Nep WayburN of Newport, 
New Hampshire, for being stuck in the mud 
at the Kay Brothers Circus in that town. “Pro- 
fessional” friends agreed that it was only 
courtesy to stop the sideshow, which was still 
in progress, and get Teddy, the trick ele- 
phant, to pull them out. Teddy wouldn't 
budge till the rain stopped. Then he accom- 
modated. — Newport Argus-Champion. 

> > > 

For exposing Frederick A. Marsden as a 
bogus physician, Specita PoLice OFricer 
Joserpn E. Hupson of Boston feigned an attack 
of arthritis and sought Marsden for treatment. 
He got it —a jolt on the head that gave him 
a two-day headache. Marsden was fined $200 
for practicing medicine illegally. — Providence 
Journal, 

>. > >. 

JAMEs AND SusAN GAFFNEY of Newburyport, 
for wanting to move to Portsmouth — but the 
question is who will buy them out now that 
John and Elizabeth Woodman still keep pigs 
next door? For, says John M. Fogarty, master 
in the case brought by Storey Avenue resi- 
dents against the Woodmans and their pig- 
gery, it’s all legal and proper for them to keep 
porkers so long as they plow the smells under. 





Sorry, neighbors Gaffney, but pigs is pigs. — 
Newburyport Daily News. 
* * * 


RAcrH S. Marsu of Conway, one of the old- 
est members in point of service in the New 
Hampshire State Motor Vehicle Department, 
for having patrolled the highways of Carroll 
County for more than 20 years, covering 30,000 
miles annually on a motorcycle. Now at the 
beginning of his twenty-first year of service, 
he has a cruising car. Look out for him along 
Route 16 from North Conway to Ossipee and 
Route 25 from Freedom to Moultonboro. — 
Portsmouth Herald. 


* * * 


Mrs. Neciir BABKIRK of Keene, New Hamp 
shire, for having stoked the kitchen stove and 
left supper cooking while she went out to 
gather blueberries. When she returned both 
house and supper were going up in smoke. 
After this she is going to stick to her cooking. 

Portsmouth Herald. 

* * * 

Mr. AND Mrs. Jo. Weston of Huntington 
Center, Vermont, for having 14 children, Mr. 
AND Mrs. CHARLES Cooney of Duxbury, Ver- 
mont, for having an even dozen, Mr. AND 
Mrs. JOHN Busky of Middlesex 14, and in the 
same township of Middlesex, SEVERAL OTHER 
FAMILIES for having 10 or more on the roll 
call. — Joe Chapin in The Waterbury Record 

. * > 

Recently, a WOMAN ‘TOURIST (name un- 
known), for having stopped at an antique 
shop in Morristown, New Jersey, and admiring 
a hobby horse when the owner of the shop 
proudly remarked that Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt had stopped by and admired that 
horse, too. “I’m sorry,” said the woman, “but 
I don’t know anyone around here. You see I 
come from New Hampshire.” — Boston Herald. 

. > > 

Mrs. Georce S. GArvin of Edgewood, Rhode 
Island, for having rung in the fire alarm. 
When the firemen arrived, however, she ex- 
plained that there wasn’t any blaze, really — 
just the pilot light on the gas stove. Could they 
turn it off for her? They could, and did 
also the gas meter. — Christian Science Moni 


tor. eee 


Fisherman John Ross, for having left his 
line dangling in the Mansfield Bleachery pond 
and going off for a walk. When he returned 
pole and line had disappeared. Two days 
later swimmers found them tangled in the 
weeds, with a 24-inch, 7-pound bass on the 
hook. — Boston Herald. 

> > > 

Before shooting 17-year-old fugitive Robert 
Stearns in the left ankle, PATROLMAN TIM- 
ory J. Corkery of the Boston Police, for ac 
cidentally having sent a bullet through the 
calf of his own right leg. Later as fellow pa 
tient with Stearns in the Somerville hospital, 
Patrolman Corkery had a chance to spring the 
old adage, “This hurts me as much as it does 
you, my boy.” — Providence Journal 

> > > 

James T. Lyons, General Contractor of 
Dorchester, Massachusetts, whose family years 
ago held garbage contracts, for charging that 
contractors who are paid thousands of dollars 
for the removal of garbage in the Gallivan 
Boulevard section of Dorchester allow out- 
of-town farmers with piggeries to take care of 
the matter in the wee small hours of the morn- 
ing. Mr. Lyons suggests indignantly that the 
whole thing has a bad odor. We agree. — 
Boston Herald. 


(Continued on page 47) 
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“Fitting Out,” a painting by Thomas Peterson 


Mariners Savings Bank. New London, Conn. 








GREATGRAMMA AND 
THE WHALERS 


My GREATGRAMMA Nancy 


Scofield lived to be ninety-six and she 
never lost her eyesight or her peculiar, 
sharp sense of humor. Toward the end 
she lived a great deal in the past and 
used to talk much of the early Whal- 
ers. She lived to be Stonington’s “old- 
est inhabitant” and then, one day, cas- 
ually and cheerfully left us to join 
those other rugged figures of her own 
day. I have always thought that when 
she died she took with her the most 
colorful, humorous and glamorous 
saga of all the pioneers. 

Greatgramma lived her whole life 
in Stonington, Connecticut, a tiny 
peninsula near the Rhode Island bor- 
der which, while it never had the 
whaling fame of such cities as New 
Bedford or Gloucester, was actually 
the original home of the Whalers and 
which, for sheer color and glamor, de- 
veloped a breed of seamen never sur- 
passed on any seaboard. They live now 
only in myth and story, but in thei 
day they were a rugged and ofttimes 
hilarious crew. A few hundred strong, 
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By ROBERT SYLVESTER 


they were stubbornly capable enough 
to twice hold off the British fleets and 
send them scuttling home in defeat. 
Also, they had, one and all, a peculiar 
streak of characteristic orneryness 
which lifts their story somewhat up 
from the usual dullness of mere history. 

Much of my boyhood was spent in 
Stonington, and I remember the last 
of the Whalers — all Cap'ns, of course. 
In Stonington, the appellation of Cap- 
tain was used much the same as Colonel 
was used later in Kentucky — you were 
lucky to escape it. The petroleum re 
fineries had long since relegated whale 
oil to the scrapyard of useless and out- 
dated utilities, and the whaling indus- 
try, of a consequence, had withered 
and was dead. But the Whalers never 
tired of conversationally sailing old 
voyages and again and again killing 
the bulls and sperms of another day. 

They used to gather daily in front 
of Jim Stivers’ hardware and handler’s 
shop on Water Street. They were all 
old men— there were only about a 
dozen left in the early 1900's — and to 


a man they wore rubber boots and 
whiskers, the badges of their dead pro- 
fession. The rubber boots, like the 
whiskers, were a permanent feature 
and worn in all temperatures. 

The day started with the Whalers 
when they pulled the Stivers sidewalk 
bench crossways on the sidewalk. This 
was done so they could see all the way 
down the street. Such ladies as wished 
to pass the Stivers place of business 
could gather their skirts and step out 
into the gutter. The Whalers, pillars 
of society that they were, were busy 
spinning yarns and “charting” the side- 
walk with carpenter's chalk. The side- 
walk served as any ocean and on a 
good day would resemble a schoolboy’'s 
map of the seven seas. 

Much of their conversation — the 
plain truths as well as the barefaced 
lies — has stuck in my memory since 
those days. For the rest of this yarn, 
you must thank Greatgramma for hav- 
ing such a remarkable memory and for 
living such a long life. Greatgramma 
knew them all. 

The Stonington Whalers’ were 
unique in character and temperament. 
They had a perverse obstinacy not to 
be found in any other class of pio- 
neers. As an example, let me cite the 
case of Cap'n Billings Burch * and the 
mutineers. 

Cap'n Burch, a veteran grown rich 
in the whaling trade, was taking his 
ship around the Horn. Idling along 
in the Trades, his crew, without 
enough work to keep them busy, got 
to studying up mischief. The inevita- 
ble soap-box orator in the fo’c’sle 
stirred them to a fever pitch, and there 
were murmurings of mutiny. 

These murmurings were reported to 
Cap'n Burch by his nervous officers. 
That hard-fisted martinet dismissed 
such rumblings with a toss of his shaggy 
head. When the mutiny came, he an- 
nounced, he would take care of it. 
Nobody would mutiny on his ship. 

There came the day, of course, when 
the mutineers advanced upon the 
bridge, a speech demanding the sur- 
render of the vessel fairly trembling on 
their lips. While his mates raced fran 
tically for the chart room, there to 
procure rifles and barric ade themselves 
against siege, Cap'n Burch calmly de- 
scended from the bridge and walked 
out to face his crew. 

Before his baleful glance they halted 
in temporary confusion. It was, I 
should imagine, a dramatic moment. 
Then, with unerring judgment, Burch 
levelled his glance upon the ringleader. 


* See center spread. 











He strode slowly to this agitator, 
grasped him firmly by the pants and 
the collar, deliberately walked him to 
the rail and, in dead silence, lifted him 
high above his head and threw him 
into the sea. 

The mutiny, as Greatgramma used 
to say, was abandoned. 

A Stonington Whaler never, to the 
day of his death, lost his skill at the 
handling of any sort of sea craft. The 
rheumatisms and restraints of age 
might keep them shackled, for the 
most part, to the Stivers bench or a 
comfortable rocker, but they were all 
capable of throwing off such irksome 
chains and rising to an emergency as 
befitted heroes. An example of this 
was once furnished by Cap'n Joseph E. 
Smith, one of the more famous of the 
Stonington Whalers. 

Cap’n Joe, having made a fortune 
from the whale ships, had retired to 
a life of pleasant ease in a fine old 
white house on the water edge. No 
longer young, he seemed content to 
spend the last of his years with his 
memories and his pipe. ‘There came a 
severe winter, however, when a heavy 
sea and ice floes turned the sea into a 
turmoil, and a schooner appeared at 
the mouth of Long Island Sound flying 
distress signals. 

After desultory long-distance  sig- 
nalling had failed to elicit any satis- 
factory response, Cap’n Smith got up 
from his rocker and called for volun- 
teers. As was usually the case, he got 
them. 

With the aging Whaler standing 
erect in the stern of a longboat (steer- 
ing was a standing-up job accom- 
plished with a long, heavy oar) the 
crew put their backs to the oars and 
started out to battle the raging seas 
and grinding iceblocks of the outer 
harbor. The twelve men were, as any 
seaman will tell you, entirely in the 
hands of the old Whaler who stood 
grimly challenging the wind, the sea 
and the iceblocks. 

Seventeen hours later Smith guided 
the longboat back to the Stonington 
wharf with the sick wife and child of 
the schooner’s captain. He had accom- 
plished his perilous journey without 
even losing his hat, much less a human 
life or limb. 

The Whalers were, indeed, a hardy 
breed — and just as surely a curiously 
ornery breed. Schooled in the unques- 
tioning discipline of wooden ships, 
these men seemed to find themselves 
at a loss when shipboard discipline 
didn’t work in small-town society. In 
explanation, I can best quote Great- 


gramma’s story about the retired cap- 
tain and the mutinous horse. 

This strict disciplinarian, whose 
name I have forgotten, retired with his 
profits and settled down to enjoy the 
homespun society of the small seaport. 
He wished to do things in the fancy 
manner, as befitted a man of his posi- 
tion, and accordingly bought a sleek 
horse and a handsome turnout for use 
in traveling to and from church and 
other social functions. 

Now, while it would have been im- 
possible to bilk this cap’n on the sale 
of a ship or the character of a seaman, 
a horse was quite a different matter. 
The trader who sold the captain his 
horse recognized a sucker when he saw 
one and, consequently, the cap’n got 
a handsome horse for a handsome 
price. The handsome horse, however, 
was addicted to the most annoying of 
equine habits. He balked. 

Knowing nothing of all this, the old 
Viking hitched his rig and set off for 
church the following Sunday morning. 
Halfway to church, in Stonington’s 
main thoroughfare, the nag planted 
four solid feet and refused to heed the 
call of religion—or any other call. 
Coaxing, sharp words, sharper words, 
beatings and cursings all failed to move 
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“Sealing in the Antarctic,” a 
painting by Lars Thorson 











the stubborn beast. Gradually, but 
surely, the cap’n lost his temper. Ac- 
customed to instant discipline, he was 
likewise accustomed to severe punitive 
measures. 

Accordingly, he dismounted, went 
home, loaded his revolver, returned to 
the rig and shot the mutinous animal 
dead in the traces. 

Greatgramma used to tell two other 
stories about this perverse soul which, 
I think, typify the attitude of the Whal- 
ers toward the namby-pamby code of 
shore society. 

Once the old salt had an argument 
with one of Stonington’s dignified law- 
yers. As he warmed to his subject, he 
let forth some shipboard adjectives 
which brought an angrv red to the lo- 
cal Blackstone’s neck. 

“Sir,” said this dignitary, “your lan- 
guage is actionable and I warn you 
against using it.” 

At this the salt fairly exploded. 

“Oh it is?” he fairly roared. “Well, 
it’s true and I'll put it on paper if you 
think I don’t mean every word of it.” 

On another occasion, after having 
found himself completely at odds with 
the local social code, he was informed 
that a whale ship had come into port 
with a live chimpanzee aboard. 

“Well,” he grunted sourly, “I hope 
they don’t bring it ashore, because if 
they do, every first family will intro- 
duce theirselves within twenty-four 
hours.” 

It must have been, I am sure, the 
strange environment of a strange so- 
ciety, together with their natural anger 
at any form of criticism which brought 
out so plainly the perverse, obstinate 
streak in their nature — a characteris- 
tic which often made them seem ludi- 
crous. Take heed, please, to the story 
of Cap'n Bob Eldridge and his “nig- 
ger” wife. 

Cap'n Bob was a well-to-do and em- 
inently respectable Stonington Whaler. 
He lived, when at home, in a fine old 
house with his mother and sisters for 
company. His home was situated on a 
plot of land which —as was usually 
the case—ran down to the water's 
edge and which —also in the usual 
manner — was surrounded by a high, 
whitewashed board fence. In the back, 
at the water, there was a gate. 

While returning home from one of 
his voyages (they frequently lasted 
three years) word preceded him that 
he had married a Portuguese wife. 
This fact was, of course, immediately 
twisted and soon the whole town was 
talking of Cap’n Bob’s “nigger wife.” 
The story grew with each telling, and 
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soon it was accepted by all that the 
new Mrs. Eldridge was about the color 
of the ace of spades. 

All this, of course, reached the ears 
of the Eldridge family and they has- 
tened to make plans — plans so per- 
verse as to be almost wondrous. 

At long last the great day arrived 
and the entire citizenry hastened down 
to the wharf to see the colored bride. 
Eldridge and his family, however, had 
planned for all this. 

Instead of walking his bride directly 
through the crowd for all to see, thus 
making them eat their own rumor, 
Eldridge lowered her over the side of 
his vessel and into a rowboat. She was 
then stealthily rowed around the Point 
to the Eldridge back fence. Eldridge 
then spirited the Portuguese belle — 
who by this time must have wished she 
had stayed at home — through the back 
fence gate and into the house. Once 
she was safely inside, the Eldridges 
shuttered the windows, locked the 
doors and generally behaved as though 
nobody had ever lived in the house. 

After about a week of this perverse 
gesture, the Eldridges and the Eldridge 
bride calmly walked up Water Street 
to church. Mrs. Eldridge (she was, of 
course, no more a negro than Mae 
West) was presented to society and im- 
mediately accepted. As a youngster, I 
used to see her around Stonington, a 
kindly old lady whose only foreign 
trace was a slight accent. I’ve always 
wondered about her first impressions 
of “the wonderful new America” to 
which her husband delivered her in 
much the same manner as the latter- 
day bootleggers landed their illicit car- 
goes. 

There was one characteristic — or 
qualification — which voyaging on the 
whale ships never failed to develop. 
Any Whaler could tell lies which 
would bring the blush of frustration 
to the cheek of the late Baron Mun- 
chausen. Greatgramma was most fond, 
I think, of re-telling Jim Stapleton’s 
classic. 

“Once we were off Hatteras,” Staple- 
ton used to relate, “and we ran right 
into an electric storm. Boys, I was stand- 
ing at the foot of the mast, and those 
lightning bolts were flying around like 
red-hot cannon balls. Well, sir, one of 
them hit the mast and came right down 
at me. Boys, that bolt hit me and ran 
right down my leg into my boot. Well, 
sir, what do you think I did? Boys, I 
pulled off that boot in a hurry, ran 
over to the side, and poured that liq- 
uid fire right into the sea.” 

There are other famous Stonington 
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lies but Stapleton’s has long been ac- 
knowledged as the best of its kind. 

Stonington, Connecticut, stands to- 
day much as it did a century ago. No 
real estate operators have invaded it 
with co-operative apartment houses 
and no car agencies flourish on eithe: 
of its two thoroughfares. Twenty years 
ago there were between seven hundred 
and eight hundred houses in the town 
and, from all I can see, there have been 
few additions. For the most part, it is 
populated with the descendants of the 
early families who twice withstood the 
British fleets. In its tiny town square 
still stand the two clumsy 18-pounders 
which, enthusiastically manned, crip- 
pled five British warships in 1814. 

It was from Stonington that Cap- 
tain Nathaniel B. Palmer, a Whaler 
and Sealer of the town, sailed in The 
Hero, a mere shallop of forty-five tons, 
and discovered the peaks of Antarctica. 
This was in 1821 and, some days after 
the discovery, Palmer, a master in his 
early twenties, met a fleet of Russian 
fighting ships which had been sent 
upon an expedition of exploration by 
the Czar. The admiral of this fleet 
showed considerable amazement when 
the “master still in his ‘teens” ex- 
plained what he had already accom- 
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“Sea Elephant Hunting in the Ant- 
arctic,” a painting by Lars Thorson 











plished; and the land was named 
Palmer Land in his honor, until re- 
cently the most southerly known terri- 
tory on the globe. 

Another Stonington Captain, Fan- 
ning, discovered the Fanning Islands, 
in the Pacific, which Great Britain 
later annexed. Fanning, of course, was 
on a whaling cruise at the time of the 
discovery. 

It was to Stonington, too, that Wil- 
liam Kidd came so often to rest from 
and ruminate upon piracies but re- 
cently committed. Kidd often sailed 
those waters, and a store of his buried 
treasure was later found on Gardiner’s 
Island. There is, also, the existing tra- 
dition that more of Kidd's loot is con- 
cealed on the shore of Lambert's 
Grove, in Stonington. The far-famed 
pirate was a frequent visitor to Ston- 
ington, and history has it that the 
town welcomed him in friendly fash- 
ion, albeit with its tongue in its old 
cheek. Kidd never preyed upon a Ston- 
ington vessel. 

As a matter of fact, there are grounds 
for belief that the first vessel built by 
white men in America was built in 
Stonington. In 1613 Adrian Block and 
his Dutch crew explored the New Eng 
land coast in the ship Tiger, from 
Hoorn, Holland. Block Island was 
named for this adventurer, and Fish 
er’s Island for one of his crew. Tiger 
was burned and Block built the On- 
rust (Restless) in Stonington, one of 
the first—if not actually the first, 
which is generally believed — ships to 
be built by white men in America. The 
Onrust was forty-four feet in length. 

Indeed, Stonington in its glory out 
glamored the pioneer west. Certainly 
no hotel of the Wild West ever had 
more atmosphere than Polly Bedine’s 
Steamboat Inn, Stonington’s refuge for 
sea travelers. Polly tended bar with her 
hair done in two long braids, Indian 
fashion, and a bowie knife stuck 
through her sash. Once, when the town 
sent a marshal to force her to tear down 
an addition to the Steamboat Inn 
which jutted out onto the sidewalk, 
Polly barricaded the hotel, locking 
the customers in, and bombarded the 
law from a second story window. 
Drunks paid their tabs at Polly's and 
weren't too noisy about it, either. 

Although, as I’ve said, Stonington 
twice withstood the British fleet, none 
of the houses were really destroyed, 
even if shot did come bouncing into 
many a dining room and parlor. In 
Greatgramma’s house, where, of course, 
her parents lived, a cannon ball is 
still embedded in the brickwork of the 








Here are some examples of the extraordinary art of Scrimshaw (or Scrimshander) which 
engaged a good portion of twenty thousand Yankee whalemen over a period of seventy 
years. These delicate and intricate “whale-ivory” carvings were produced with the most 
primitive of tools during the tedium of three- and four-year voyages around the Horn 
—a jackknife, crude files and makeshift awls. No professional teachers taught these 
fo'c’sle hands how to fashion their trophies from the jawbone or teeth of the whale. 
Produced in the materialistic environment of blubber-hunting, Scrimshaw bore no taint 
of commercialism — rather, it was a labor of love, the designing of these remembrances 
for family, relatives, friends and sweethearts. Almost the only specimens of Scrimshaw 
that found their way into the open market at the end of a whaling voyage were the 
misdirected keepsakes of the fickle. 

“Useful as well as ornamental” was the Scrimshawer’s motto; his work usually took 
the form of equipment for the household or trinkets to adorn some fair lady. The favorite 
piece was the jagging, or pastry, wheel, which fluted and crimped the cherished New 
England pie. Also popular were bodkins, pick-wicks, napkin rings, pen holders and the 
entire paraphernalia of needlecraft: swifts or yard reels, knitting sheaths, spool stands, 
thimbles, tatting shuttles and darning eggs. 

Although there are many private collections of Scrimshaw in the old Cape Cod houses, 
Scrimshaw is rare, indeed. It can be seen today in the Whaling Museum at New Bedford, 
the Nantucket Whaling Museum, the Peabody at Salem, and the Old State House in 
Boston. — WALDON FAWCETT. 





sitting-room fireplace. As long as she 
lived, Greatgramma painted it with 
black enamel, each year, and it is one 
of the many in Stonington which is a 
sort of tourists’ Mecca. Any Stonington 
lady, whose house framework or ceil- 
ings boast a British ball, spends much 
of her time in the summer months 
opening the door to strangers who 
want to see the historical object. No 
Stonington housewife ever fails to show 
off this mark of distinction. 

It was, perhaps, quite understanda- 
ble why the Whalers should so fiercely 
resent the British. Born of ships, lovers 
of the sea, and in possession of a be- 
loved calling, they doubtless felt a spe- 
cial hatred for a British Navy which 
had, on occasion, shanghaied crews 
right from under the noses of outraged 
masters. 

A whaling voyage, in those days, was 
no mere child’s play. A voyage would 
last several months at the absolute 
minimum and frequently the ships 
would be away for three years. The 
procedure followed was, roughly, this: 

The boats were owned and operated 
by early day capitalists. The ship owne1 
would sign on a captain and a crew. 
The officers and crew were guaranteed 
no salaries, but each was given a “lay” 
in the profits, if any. The captain, for 
instance, got the biggest lay — or share 
— of any. The mates had the next larg- 
est and so on down the line, right down 
to the cabin boy. Once the ship was 
manned, the owners stocked it with 
provisions. 

All the provisions were packed in the 
hogsheads and barrels which would 
later hold the whale oil. If the vessel 
ran into a school of whales early in 
the voyage, the whales were imme- 
diately rendered into oil and food- 
stuffs and the provisions packed in the 
barrels were thrown into the sea — the 
barrels and hogsheads then utilized to 
store the oil. The ship, not having to 
cruise any farther, didn’t need the pro 
visions for a long voyage and would 
return to port with the precious oil, 
there to stock up again, and again set 
forth. If luck was bad the ships cruised 
further and further, gradually using 
up the provisions in the hold. 

The Southern Pacific, the Galapagos 
Islands and the waters off Hawaii 
were good whaling grounds — the great 
beasts preferring the edge of cold 
waters. The motion pictures and ad- 
venture novels have told of the actual 
catching and rendering of whales fat 
more graphically and colorfully than 
your author intends to do here, but the 
pastimes and hobbies of the whaling 
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crews while aboard ship have too long 
been neglected. 

The Whalers, possibly because they 
had time to practice great patience, 
were really artisans with knife, needle 
and pen. The Stonington homes even 
today have objects which might have 
been fashioned by the early Florentine 
artisans. 

The-ball-in-the-ivory-cage was one of 
these, and a popular hobby with sailors 
during the dull, becalmed days. The 
sailor would take a piece of “whale- 
ivory” and with a knife carve it into a 
solid cage, leaving one chunk of ivory 
fast to the floor or roof. The cage com- 
pleted, this chunk was then cut away 
and painfully and meticulously carved 
into a perfect ball. Result: a ball in a 
solid cage. How did it get in there? 

The boat-in-a-bottle is another of 
these gewgaws, and even today I hear 
landlubbers explaining to other land- 
lubbers that the bottom of the bottle 
is cut off and then carefully welded 
on again. Tch, tch, such nonsense. 

Greatgramma had in her home a 
whale’s tooth on one side of which had 
been etched, with needle and ink, a 
crinoline belle who might have 
stepped from the pages of Godey. On 
the other side was a very accurate 
etching of a dancer in a Shanghai 
honky-tonk. Heaven only knows how 
many months some stubby-fingered, 
hard-fisted seaman chewed his tongue 
and perspired over that piece of crafts- 
manship. 

My Greatgrampa Scofield was him- 
self a Whaler, in his early days, and 
quite a character always. He turned to 
the building of small boats, in his later 
days, and was noted far and wide foi 
his remarkable skill with an adze. 
Greatgrampa used an adze with all 
the finesse of a Toscanini handling a 
baton. 

They used to tell the story of Great- 
grampa’s encounter with an early day 
kibitzer. Greatgrampa was fashioning 
a small boat in his shipyard, the Lot- 
tery, standing in the hull and with 
long, sure strokes bringing the craft 
to measurement, when the heckler ap- 
peared. 

The heckler was full of ideas and 
criticism. He didn’t like this and he 
didn’t like that and he said so. Great- 
grampa said nothing but occasionally 
glanced sidewise at the gentleman who, 
lest the point of the story be lost, was 
smoking a clay pipe. 

“I just measured him,” Greatgrampa 
used to relate. 

When he had measured the fellow 
to suit his taste, Greatgrampa, with- 
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out looking up, swung the adze in a 
side arc and cut off the critic’s pipe an 
inch from his mouth. 

Greatgrampa was a very reticent 
soul — he said as little as was humanly 
possible — but no one could ever ac- 
cuse him of not having ideas of his 
own. There was the time, for instance, 
when he commissioned the itinerant 
artist to paint his portrait. 

“Just make it look like Daniel Web- 
ster,” Greatgrampa told the hapless 
Raphael, “but use my features, of 
course. 

Of the other old Whalers whom I 
personally knew, one performed a feat 
of seamanship which, I have no doubt, 
is still remembered by various million- 
aire yachtsmen of the East as well as by 
me. 

He was Cap'n Ben Chesebrough, de- 
scendant of Stonington’s first settle: 
and one of the great sailors of all time. 
When the whaling industry started to 
fade, Cap'n Ben took a job as captain 
of John E. Atwood’s schooner yacht, 
The Gazelle. 

Mr. Atwood, as was his custom, at- 
tended the Harvard-Yale boat races 
on the Thames River, New London. 
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New England’s whaling industry, 
dead for 12 years, may be revived by 
the captain-sons of two oldtime 
whaling captains aboard the 50-year- 
old schooner Stone Horse. 

Only rigging and equipment like 
that of 1gth century whaling vessels 
will be carried. 

The whale-hunt, to carry a crew of 
10 to Africa’s West Coast, was organ- 
ized by Capt. Edward Corey, grd, 34- 
year-old grandson of an oldtime 
New Bedford whaling master. Capt. 
James W. Clark of Quincy, also a 
member of an old New England 
whaling family, will be first mate. 

Corey described the trip as a “legit- 
imate business venture made possi- 
ble by the high duties recently estab- 
lished.” Whaling now is carried on 
mainly by modern Norwegian steam 
vessels. — Portsmouth Herald. 
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Cap'n Ben sailed his boss right into 
the thick of the traffic at the finish line. 
Atwood fretted a bit over this. 

“It'll be hard getting 
grouched. 

“It'll be all right,” opined Cap'n 
Ben. 

The race over, Chesebrough eyed the 
masters of the packed craft who were 
tacking and hauling sail and going 
through other nerve-wracking maneu- 
vers in the attempt to get their boats 
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out of the jam and headed for the sea. 
Chesebrough ordered some tackle 
changed and then took the wheel. 

Five minutes later the owners and 
navigators of the throng in the Thames 
stood aghast and watched The Gazelle 
calmly sailing out of the Thames back- 
wards. There wasn’t another navigator 
there who could tell how it was done, 
and Cap'n Ben preferred to keep his 
own navigation secrets. 

Of recent years the public has heard 
much of the Century of Progress Fair, 
in Chicago. Reading about this fair, I 
have been prompted to ruminate upon 
Chicago’s World's Fair of 1893 which, 
strangely enough, more or less drew the 
curtain on the history of whaling. 

In this roundabout fashion I end 
with the story of the good ship Charles 
Phelps, possibly the most famous of 
the Stonington whaling ships and cer- 
tainly a true representative of a once 
great industry. 

The Charles Phelps was built in 
1841-42 by Silas Greenman, in Ston- 
ington. She was a fine vessel and made 
five long voyages from Stonington and 
several from other ports. During the 
Civil War, when (as seems to be the 
case in all wars) the Government was 
offering fantastic prices for ships, she 
was sold to be sunk at Charleston with 
the rest of the “old stone fleet.” 

The Government buyers, however, 
knew a good craft when they saw one, 
and despite the ravages she had suf- 
fered, the Phelps went happily (I like 
to think) to work as a provision ship. 
After the War this grand old veteran 
was still too healthy for the drydock 
cemeteries and the Government sold 
her to New Bedford Whalers for a 
stiff price. 

Once again she reared her bow and 
went out to terrorize the great mam- 
mals. Into the Arctic she went on sev- 
eral occasions and into the Antarctic, 
also. Like Greatgramma, some of her 
most active years were those of her old 
age. 

In 1893 she was sent to Chicago, 
there to demonstrate how the whale 
ships were handled and what they 
did. 

Uniformed attendants showed off on 
her decks, describing and impersonat- 
ing the better men of a better day. 
Then, the Fair concluded, she was left, 
a tired and sad old lady, to rot in a 
muddy ditch. 

Shame, shame on the heartless agra- 
rians who would let such a gallant vet- 
eran end her days in such a manner! 
It is too bad that these people were 
not more like Greatgramma. 


















Silas Greenman, builder of the Charles Phelps. 
The figurehead consisted of a profile of Charles 
H. Phelps. On one side was the burning of the 
steamer Lexington in which Mr. Phelps lost his 
life. On the other were the greenhouses at the 
Phelps Mansion in the Borough of Stonington 
She was built of white oak, yellow oak, and 
chestnut 
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Albert L. Mason house in Stonington, showing lookout tower 
















f Excerpts from the Ship’s Log Books 


Barter — September 18, 1842. Captain went on shore at Flores Island. Sent off 4 
boat loads of potatoes and onions. Paid | barrel of molasses and 5 pieces of cotton 
cloth 

Poison — January 30, 1843. At 6 p.m. seized Wm. H. Smith up the main rigging 
The captain gave him 39 lashes for attempting to poison the officers by putting 
calomel in their soup. He received the above named lashes with a 6-tailed cat, was 
put in irons and put between decks 


February 2. Gave Smith choice of being set off on Otago Island or proceeding with 


us to Sandwich Islands to be sent home for trial. He chose the former. Hove about 
and set him ashore. There were natives watching the procedure and they probably 
took him to the mainland. (He was never heard of again.) 
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The Whale Ship Charles Phelps, 1842 w]j P: mad 
grounds from Stonington around the Cae}}Good F 
Horn. Her second, third, fourth, and fit] joyages 
turning the same way. The fifth voyage, § )wever, 
out of there until she was returned to Ne§ London 
was attached to the North Atlantic Squad n and st 
Refitted as a bark, she then sailed out ol § w Bedfc 
Cape Horn until 1875. Her career came toa§ jnd wit! 
attended under her own power as an inter’ Jag exhi 

never seen before anf »bably 
’ 


RELIGION AND TEMPERANCE — April 9, 1843. (Letter to owner.) As to my officers 

Re and crew they are all well and peaceable, and as proof to this 10 have experienced 

religion and we now muster 21 professors, and 27 out of 30 have signed the temper- 

ance pledge voluntary, and they go on shore and come off like men of character 
and respectability 

Man OVERBOARD — June 25, 1845. These 24 hours commence with a strong wind 

: from the northeast and thick weather; employed in boiling, saw a dead whale, low- ‘ 

. f ered a boat and got two irons and 30 fathoms of line. At | p.m. blowing strong and 

‘ ‘ , y Pes g j > eo fe, > g ¢ ~ 5 > 

y rain, took in the foresail, and close reefed the main topsail and cooled down the 

’ works. As Joseph Pendleton was hooking on the boat, the crane broke and the boat 

went down into the water. He fell overboard. He got hold of a steering oar, held on 

and swam with it until we lowered a boat, picked him up and saved the other boat 


Man Hurt — April 26, 1846. At 1 p.m. lowered 4 boats for a right whale. The star- 
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aptain Palmer Hall was the first master of the 


harles Phelps. His voyage began August 29, 1842, 

nd ended April 2, 1844, with 2,600 barrels of 

hale oil, 140 barrels of sperm oil, and 26,000 
pounds of whale bone. Value $41,370 















Sperm Whaling,’’ a painting by Thomas Peterson 
bh the Whaling Collection of the Mariners’ Bank 








board boat struck, the whale run to windward, then milled. The waist boat went and 
struck and got stove to pieces. No one hurt. The larbcard boat picked the crew up 
and took them to the ship, then went to assist the other boats. The bow boat had 
struck. The waist boat was loose, the larboard boat went on and struck, and got her 
bow knocked off as far as the bow thwart. Mr. Durfee, mate, got hurt. The captain 
took Durfee's crew and came to the ship and then went to help the bow boat but she 
got loose before he got there. Lost 6 irons and | spade by the whale, and all of the 
larboard boat's craft, | tub and line and 2 oars. At 4 took in the stoven boats and 


got out 2 more 


Cape Horn — January 6, 1847. Passed Cape Horn. At 10 tacked ship. Could not 
head off of the land on either tack wore off S. to go back through the Straits 
Ship under fore and main top and close reefed mizzen sails 


LIGHTNING August 28, 1847. A flash of lightning ran down the main topsail sheet 
and knocked down the watch on deck but did no injury 
Ga.es — April 12, 1848. The gale continues bad as ever, but the ship behaves well; 


at 4 washed the gangway rail away, wind N.W.N. and blowing a screamer. At 9 
blew the fore topmast staysail to ribbons; at 10 blew the lee yardarm of the fore top 








Captain Billings Burch, the third commander of 
the Charles Phelps began his voyage June 12, 
1847, and returned January 15, 1850, with a cargo 
valued at $61,150. Captain Burch also com- 
manded the fourth voyage 
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Charles P. Williams, for whom the ship Charles 
Phelps was built, had ships out in search of 
whales in 1840 and he desired another, which 
should be well built and up to date. He made a 
contract with Silas Greenman, Jr., to build a ship 
that would be full-rigged, and of about 362 tons 
burden. It was built on the banks of the Paw- 
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catuck River and cost $3,265 aling Collection in the Mariners’ Bank, New London, Conn 





Excerpts from the Ship’s Log Books 


gallant sail to pieces; at 11:30 rolled the starboard boat under, and filled her, and 
split the rail, breaking the heel of the davit, but by good fortune saved the boat 


a oe Ice — May 14, 1848. (In the Ochotsk.) Fell in with ice in large quantities. The ship 
. worked her way through large patches of drift ice 10 feet high and 15 feet 
2, made her first voyage to the whaling square watch employed two hours beating ice off rigging 


Good Hope, returning from there by Cape 
joyages were made around Cape Horn, re- 
pwever, ended at Honolulu, and she sailed 
London in 1859. During the Civil War she 


Mutiny — December 12, 1850. After breakfast | went forward to set the cooper’s 

mate to work, he being in the forecastle. | called him up. He said he was sick. ! 

reported him to the captain. The captain told me to send the cooper’s mate to him 

and he would give him some medicine. | went and called the man. He told me the 

captain had got no medicine that would cure him. | reported his answer immediately 

n and stationed at Craney Island, Virginia to the captain who went forward into the forecastle to see him. The cooper’s mat« 

Nw Bedford to the whaling grounds around gave him some insolence about his not having any breakfast. The captain attempted 

. - to pull the man out of his berth. At this time the whole larboard watch interfered, it 

ind with the World's Fair in 1892 which she being their watch below The captain demanded the cause. They alleged that 

an inter* fag exhibit of craft such as Chicagoans had for the past two days they had not had enough to eat. The captain expostulated with 

efore of ybably haven't since them about the affair and it appeared to be settled; the captain then said he should 

; / flog the cooper’s mate for disobeying his orders. They alleged that it was not right 

‘ to flog him, as he refused duty because he had not had enough to eat. The captain 

sent the man on deck, followed him, and had him put in the mizzen rigging. The 

captain commenced to flog him, when the entire crew rushed aft in a body to rescuc 

him. The captain stopped and demanded the cause of the tumult. They said that if 

the man was flogged they would do no more work. Henry Hess, being more impudent 

than the rest, the captain told him if he was not more civil he would have him put in 

irons. The man dared him do it and accordingly he was put in irons and 16 others 
with him. The cooper’s mate was flogged 16 strokes of the lash on his back 
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Captain Gilbert Pendleton, Jr., was Captain d 


1 1 ; . 
Man Lost — November 9, 1851. We had passed Cape Horn a few days before and the Charles Phelps on her second voyage H 


sa “a plete history of the Whale 
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ourtesy of M. E. Weeks of 
same in the year 1900. 


were having head winds and a bad sea. On the morning of the accident the ship was 
making fast time, and in a heavy sea that was going on, it was not policy to do « 

At 6 a.m. I gave the order to take in the mainsail and jib, and Mr. Boggs went aloft 
and aided the men. They had finished the work, and most of them had come down 
on deck when suddenly the cry was raised ““Man Overboard.” It was seen that Mr 
Boggs had in some way lost his footing and fallen into the water close to the side of 
the ship 


voyage began June 24, 1844, and ended April 1 
1847 with a cargo valued at $25,610 


The Phelps was run into the wind and her headway stopped. A line tub was 
thrown to him. It turned bottom up, he rested his chest on it and seerned safe from 
drowning. Orders were given to lower away a boat. It must be remembered it took 
a few minutes to do this, for they were hoisted high on the davits and lashed. Another 
and larger tub was thrown to Boggs, and almost at the same instant a boat was away 
after the unfortunate man. The big tub came near, and losing his hold on the smal! 
one, he swam for it but the swift current took it away. A huge wave drove down the 
man under its mighty weight and he was never seen again 
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Whaling in the Artic," a painting by Thom 
Peterson in the Whaling Collection of « 
Mariners’ Bank 
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Captain William Layton took the Charles Phelps 

on her fifth voyage, starting July 12, 1853, and 

ending July 12, 1856 with a cargo that brought 
$38,000 











NEW ENGLAND 


IN AUTUMN ARRAY 


Here, at last, is a clear-cut explanation of that “riot of color” 
—the yellows, reds and purples which bedeck our 


Tx FIRST pioneers from 
over the seas, landing on New Eng- 
land’s shores in summer, beheld a 
gently rolling country covered with 
peaceful forests as far as the eye could 
reach. Its verdant aspect was truly that 
of a “new” England. In the years that 
followed they and their children 
sought out the land, until no part re- 
mained unexplored. Everywhere it was 
a land of forests. Even the mountains, 
except for a few subalpine peaks, were 
clothed with trees. As it was in those 
earlier days, so in a sense has it con- 
tinued. True, in the three centuries of 
occupation, farms have been cleared 
and towns built. But a large percentage 
of New England is still covered with 
forests and in almost every region from 
which the forests have been removed 
woodland plots have been preserved 
on the farms, trees planted around the 
homes and along roadsides; and there 
is a wealth of trees in cities and towns. 
So to the eyes of those who today ap- 
proach New England from the sea, trav- 
erse its winding roads, climb its moun- 
tains, or view its wide expanses from 
the air, it is still a land covered with 
trees. 

When autumn came those newcom- 
ers saw a miracle of change in their 
forests the like of which they had not 
even dreamed. The foliage of broad- 
leaved trees and shrubs did not just 
fade and die as in the lands which they 
had left behind. An unseen magician’s 
wand touched the forests. The greens 
changed to glorious yellows, purples 
and reds — a veritable riot of entranc- 
ing color, intensified by inter-mixtures 
of the enduring greens of pines and 
firs. How they must have marveled at 
the sight, and what refreshment it must 
have brought to mind and soul. And 
so it has been in New England with 
every recurring autumn. Every year 
autumnal color on a vast scale glad- 
dens our eyes. When summer wanes 
we look forward to the miracle of 
change as to a treat in store that never 


autumn hillsides... 


By JOSEPH H. FAULL 


palls, and when it is over for the year, 
satisfying memories linger long in our 
minds. 

Just how it is that so many kinds of 
New England's trees and shrubs change 
to bright colors in autumn is a deep 
mystery. In yellows there are silver and 
sugar maples, spice bush, birches, 
beech, ash, witch-hazel, tulip tree, pop- 
lars and elms. In reds there are red ma- 
ple, serviceberry, chokeberry, dog- 
woods, sour gum, Virginia creeper, 
oaks, sumacs, poison ivy, sassafras, 
blueberries and viburnums. In purples 
there are gray dogwood, wintergreen, 
white ash, swamp dewberry and maple- 
leaf viburnum. And to these lists 
might be added many other names. 
How has it all come about? It cannot 
be the influence of soil because trees 
and shrubs with autumn reds often 
grow alongside those with autumn yel- 
lows; and with both there may be trees 
and shrubs whose leaves merely fade 
and brown. Moreover, exotics such as 
Norway and sycamore maples, when 
planted in New England, have just as 
dull foliage in autumn as they would 
have on their native soils. Nor can it 
be the magic alone of climate, though, 
as we shall see, New England’s climate 
does favor some of the chemical reac- 
tions of color change, if an inherited 
tendency to color change is present. 
Scientific wisdom, forsooth, speaks eas- 
ily of the mystery as evolution, thereby 
drawing from the nomenclature of 
wisdom a term the explanation of 
which no one can give with certainty. 
Expanded, this informs us that New 
England's species with tinted autumn 
foliage acquired in the course of their 
evolution new characters of color; in 
other words, they sprang into being en- 
dowed with something that changes 
summer greens to bright autumn col- 
ors, an endowment presumably not ex- 
istent in their forebears and certainly 
not in most of their cousin species of 
other lands. But whatever causes evo- 
lution, it is a living, dynamic force of 


continuing operation. For example, it 
is a common experience to find here 
and there a tree or shrub that shows 
tints different from the normal for the 
species; tests have shown that the 
progeny of such may exhibit the same 
deviation. Thus it is that new strains 
arise and these, under favoring natural 
conditions or in the hands of skillful 
breeders, can be perpetuated. We con- 
clude, therefore, very close to where we 
began, but now provided with a word; 
capacity for autumn color change re- 
sults from evolution, and this has hap- 
pened on a magnificent scale in the re- 
gion of which New England forms a 
part. 

Turning now to the chemistry of au- 
tumn color we find that much more is 
known. Biologists and chemists have 
long been fascinated by the problems 
of color phenomena in plants, and 
among these autumn color has re- 
ceived considerable attention. Prepar- 
atory, however, to explaining what 
they have discovered, it will help if we 
first look through the microscope at the 
structure of a leaf and then stop for a 
moment to see something of the chem- 
ist’s technique. 

The microscope is to the biologist 
what the telescope is to the astronomer. 
It brings to him a vision of the minute 
worlds of life hidden from the unaided 
eye and nowhere are these more mar- 
velous than in a leaf. The microscope 
shows us that a leaf is composed wholly 
of cells, each one a living specialized 
world in itself. The cells are grouped 
according to their functions, and the 
groups are coérdinated so as to best 
serve the purposes of the leaf. Thus, 
the great mass of cells that make up the 
soft tissues of the leaf are adapted to 
the manufacture of food; the cells of 
the veins conduct water and salts ab- 
sorbed by the roots, transport back to 
the stem the manufactured foods and 
give rigidity to the leaf; those of the 
surface membranes permit aeration 
and protect against wasteful loss of 
water. But just now we are most in- 
terested in the food-manufacturing 
cells because it is in them that color 
change takes place. Looking more par- 
ticularly at one of them, it will be seen 
that each is enclosed in a colorless, 
transparent wall; its contents consist 
of colorless protoplasm, green-stained 
protoplasmic corpuscles (the chloro- 
plastids) and colorless sap vesicles (the 
vacuoles). Now the autumn browns re- 
sult from changes in the protoplasm, 
the yellows from changes in the chloro- 
plastids, and the reds and purples from 
changes in the vacuoles. 
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The chemist, on the other hand, 
works with beakers, test tubes and 
chemicals. Using alcohols, ethers and 
other reagents he extracts the color 
substances from the leaf, separates 
them and determines their composi- 
tion. Then by various tests he finds out 
what influence the food substances, 
such as sugars, and the waste matters, 
such as tannins, present in a leaf may 
have on color change. He tests further 
the effects of temperature and acidity 
on the rapidity of formation and re- 
duction of color. Thus it is that the 
chemist contributes his share to solving 
the problems of autumn color. 

The story of autumn browns is soon 
told. That there are yellows in every 
green leaf everyone knows. Set any 
plant in a darkened room and within 
a few days the yellows are evident. But 
out-of-doors, cells of plants whose 
leaves merely fade and turn brown die 
before the yellows show clearly. There 
may be tinges of yellow—in some 
more, in others less — but the browns 
predominate. The browns come from 
the dead protoplasm, because in the 
disintegrating processes of death the 
reduction products of protoplasm are 
of sombre, lusterless hues. 

Among the bright autumn colors, 
the yellows are by far the most abun- 
dant. As already intimated, yellow pig- 
ments are always present in green 
leaves. They are intermixed with green 
chlorophylls in the chloroplastids and, 
therefore, during the summer are 
largely concealed. Being stable, how- 
ever, they come into view with dimin- 
ishment of the less stable chlorophylls 
in autumn. The chlorophylls, indeed, 
break down into colorless substances 
to some extent throughout the grow- 
ing season, but because of the colder 
temperatures of autumn there is then 
no further replenishment as during 
the summer. So in those species in 
which the protoplasm of the leaves 
does not turn brown before the greens 
have faded, the yellows eventually pre- 
vail. It is thus that we have the yellow 
foliage of autumn. One other excep- 
tion, however, must be made, namely, 
the group of species in which the yel- 
lows are kept wholly or in part con- 
cealed through the formation of reds 
and purples. 

The reds and purples may be 
treated together because all are varie- 
ties of the same basic kind. Their bril- 
liant pigments are located, not in the 
colorless protoplasm, nor in the chlo- 
roplastids, but in the sap vesicles. More- 
over, these pigments (the anthocyan- 
ins) do not result from the disintegra- 
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tion of living matter as is true of the 
browns, nor from the disappearance of 
the masking chlorophylls as with the 
yellows, but from new chemical forma- 
tions. In passing it is of interest to note 
that anthocyanins give the red color to 
unfolding leaves and shoots of many 
kinds of plants in spring. Since, there- 
fore, their manufacture is most pro- 
nounced in spring and in autumn, it 
may logically be surmised that iow tem- 
peratures are favoring factors. And 
that is the case. Hence it is that au- 
tumn reds and purples come first on 
mountain slopes and on cool swampy 
depressions. Of the materials that en 
ter into or influence the making ol an- 
thocyanins, sugars and tannins have 
been recognized, both of which accu 
mulate in leaves towards the end of 
summer. Besides sugars and tannins, 
however, there is still something else; 
but just what that something is we do 
not know. Many plants are entirely 
without it; others have it in fruits and 
flowers; some have inherited it in their 
leaves as well. Whatever it is, it is 
chemicaily stimulating, and without it 
reds and purples do not develop. 
Lastly, to ail these factors add bright 
sunny days and the brilliance of the 
glorious reds is at its best. Now we can 
understand why the more brilliant 
autumn colors, influenced as they are 
by clear air, sunny days and frosty 
nights, are more brilliant in certain 
years than in others, and why it is 
that autumn color is of such tran- 
scendent beauty in New England's 
mountains. 

Thus far I have referred to autumn 
color in New England only. It does 
occur elsewhere; but, the world over, 
this phenomenon on an extensive scale 
is exhibited in comparatively few re- 
gions. They comprise central and 
northern Japan, a small section of 
southwestern Europe, and the greatet 
part of the Atlantic slope of North 
America and westward to where the 
plains begin. In eastern North Amer- 
ica, however, except for the higher 
ridges of the Appalachians, it is much 
less pronounced southwards, especially 
on the coastal plains. Elsewhere, in the 
main, autumn colors are predomi- 
nantly dull. But of all the regions of 
brilliant autumn color none surpasses, 
perhaps none equals New England. 
This is particularly true of the Green 
Mountains of Vermont, the Berkshires 
of Massachusetts and the White Moun- 
tains of New Hampshire. No wonder 
then that we extol our autumns and 
that people come from afar to enjoy 
New England in autumn array. 





For acceptable Early Yankee Memories 
within the 500 word limit, we'll gladly 
pay one dollar 


My earliest memories center around a 
happy home life and a great love for the 
place in which I lived (sixty-six acre farm 
in Swanzey, N. H., birthplace of Denman 
Thompson; summer home of Joyce Kil 
mer; now the home of Royal Beal and 
Clarence H. DeMar). 

I remember how I loved my grand- 
mother, how hard my mother always 
worked and how much cooking she did 
and how many were always around to eat 
it. My father worked hard too, but always 
found time to “bother with” us kids 
I'll never forget the sand pile he fixed 
in the shed, nor the swing in the barn. 

I remember the big couch in the kitchen 
we used to jump up and down on, how we 
got all the chairs in the house and placed 
them in a line the length of our long 
kitchen for a train. I remember my favorite 
dress that my mother made: an ox-blood 
chambray with two rows of tucks on the 
skirt. I remember going raspberrying with 
my father, who always let me drive Fred 
John, our old white horse. Father would 
let me go ahead and pick all the best 
berries and he would pick behind me. I 
still have the first dollar I ever earned from 
picking wild raspberries and selling them 
to our fish man, Fatty Washburn, who 
peddled them in Dublin, N. H. 

I remember the first licking I got at nine. 
It was with a horse-whip. I had quarreled 
with my brother and had hit him with a 
bicycle pump. And I remember how my 
cousin from the city visited us and | 
stumped her to see who could eat the most 
potatoes. She ate eleven, and I only seven. 

I also remember how we all had to lie 
down on a feather bed during a thunder 
shower, and how scared I always was. 

The first sad memory is of my youngest 
brother's death. Everything was changed 
after that. Then my grandmother died and 
our place burned down without much in- 
surance. We all had to go without things 
after that, but always we had plenty to eat. 
The favorite dishes I remember are: Souse, 
blueberry and squash griddle cakes, fried 
salt pork and milk gravy, home-made 
hulled corn, baked Indian pudding — and 
of course, home-made bread. 

HELEN Warp Apams, Keene, N. H. 





SECOND GROWTH FOREST 


This was a ghost land; and the oaks and the elms 

Of second growth of a hundred years crowding 

The crowns of the old roads and the roofless tombs 

That were cellar holes; and the long walls in the woods 

Telling where fields had been; and the fallen bridges 

With their big stones glutting the choked streams. 

And we walked on, the farmer and Mary and I, 

In the lost way where wagons had creaked once 

With their hay tons — and on either side the cattle 

Watching from walls — and the farms — and beyond from the 
meadows 

The “gee” and the “haw,” and the whet of the scythe stone — 

And the winter shine — and the cutters jingling the snow — 

And the sledges of chained logs — and the horse team — 

And beyond from the hill the cut thud of the axe — 

And the voices of men. 

And there were the walls now 

And the leaning gate stones, and the yard maples 

Whose girth was centuries, and the writhing remnants 

Of orchards crazy with age battling for sun 

Under usurping pines, and no sound 

But the bird noises of June, and the startled clatter 

Of leaves where a squirrel ran. And we came once 

On a ruin that stood yet on its grave. And Mary 

And I tip-toed in on the rotten floor, 

And I found a cap for a muzzle gun and pictures 

Of the Mexican war and a leather boot in a fireplace; 

And I tried the jambs and the blade punked in. 

The farmer said, ‘““When I was a boy there was people 

Here, and the road open the other way.” 

And we walked on. And the forest thinned then 

To a thicket of younger time, and we crossed a stone 

Arched bridge that the vines and the frost still 

Wrestled to throw, and the key held, and the huge 

Granite slabs that were six oxen to draw; 

And there was the stone dam, and the leaking falls, 

And the moss on the mill’s foundation, and iron hoops 

That had bound the wood flume. And the vined walls 

Of the fields were squared now and stood strong; 

And the forest was young pine; and we came on the bones 


” 


Etching by Luigi Lucione, courtesy Association of American Artists, Inc. and the Rodman Gallery 





By CHARD POWERS SMITH 


Of a village where roads crossed: the long stones 
That had founded the church, and a dozen scattered monoliths 
That were gates, and behind, opening the pines to the sun, 
Stacks of lilacs and sumac stuffing the craters 
Where big houses had been. So we returned 
By the same way through the still museum of woods 
Housing a lost thing, and Mary and I 
With our thoughts of empires built upon empires dead, 
And the near cities of men starving today — 
And men had thrived here. 

And thence back 
Through the open fields to the house. And we sat in the parlor 
With the panels showing under the ugly paper, 
And the fireplace bricked up, and his tired wife 
Through the door cooking the meal, and the cider what 
It had been three hundred years — so we sat 
Bargaining with him then there for his old home. 
And Mary went helping the wife. And the farmer 
And I warmed to our jokes, my tongue recalling 
Primer knowledge of soil and a field flavor 
From a grandfather remembered. And the time between 
Vapored out with the drink. And there rose mutual 
Something found in the forest but half-buried 
In the second-growth trees of two generations. 
And his way was warm neighbor feeling and ease — 
And his house tawdry with cheap buying from catalogues — 
And his speech mellow with time on the same soil 
And brambled with semi-grammatics, and all his presence 
Rich with an old world. And our eyes met 
And glittered — and business avoided slyly — and under 
The business a thing like love — and we laughed loud. 


He took me then into the spare bed-room 

And loosed me in boxes of books, the dates ending 

In the nineties and thickening back to the eighteenth century. 
“Those were my dad’s books,” he said, “And my grandfather's. 
Somehow they found time for those things then. 

On winter evenings dad always read to us — 

What, I guess I don’t rightly remember” — 

The books were Emerson, Cooper, Poe, Hawthorne, 
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All the right ones of the time — “Dad 

Was a college man, set out to be a lawyer 

Like grandfather was — this was grandfather's office — 

They sav grandfather's father wrote books, 

Was the last preacher there at the old corners 

We saw this morning. I guess it was different then. 

It seems like even when I was a boy our neighbors 

Were mostly important people.” He led me out 

To the yard under the elms. “There on that hill 

In the house they say some college professor is buying 

Was Judge Nixon — we always visited Sundays. 

And there on the state road — it was dirt then — 

The preacher in what we called the new church 

No services now for twenty years — the preacher's 

Family all gone — and they say a man 

Of the name of Stuart is talking buying the property” 

I knew Stuart, the head of the power company. 

“And there in the Hollow a half a dozen families, 

Plain farmers, but up on the Bible and Latin — 

Assemblymen sometimes — and sometimes a member of Con 
gress — 

All gone — selling out to the city people — 

The way I’m talking of doing. The town meetings 

Were something then — there were speeches like it was Washing 
ton. 

And they visited round, and the talk — when it wasn’t of politics 

And who would be President next — was religion and learnin’ 

And the right and wrong of something. It seemed like father 

And the neighbors then were the greatest men in the nation 

And running the world from the farm. I was only a youngster, 

But so it seemed then. But we somehow were different. 

My brothers went off to college, and stayed in the city. 

And when my turn came in the nineties the times 

Were bad, and I didn’t worry, and stayed with the family, 

And dad left me the farm. Now most of my neighbors 

Are foreigners — Polaks and French — good farmers 

And good neighbors — but somehow not so important. 

And the few of us left who were born here, somehow 

We're busy most of the time, and we don’t bother 

With things that our dads talked of, not even politics 

Except for repairing the roads and electing selectmen. 

So the books are there, and I don’t like to sell them. 

Prob’ly they ain’t much to a city person, 

But I’ve sometimes thought if somebody happened along 

Who liked them and had use for them — maybe a neighbor 

Maybe I'd give them away. There they are anyway.” 

And his wife called us in to the boiled potatoes 

And the venison, and the boiled cabbage and onions, 

And the corn and the apple pie. And I saw how badly 

They needed to sell, and were spreading their last banquet. 


The women then to the dishes, and we to the parlor 
Again, and cigars, and another pitcher of cider 

Up from the cellar. We smoked for a while in silence, 
And I apologized for asking, and asked him 

Why he was selling the old place. And his glance 
Wavered and watched his cigar, and I heard pride 

In his casual tone, as he said they were getting on 

And it wasn’t worth it with taxes and milk prices 

Moving in opposite ways, and how they could do 

In a small house he would build on a couple of acres 

He planned to reserve, and how if I bought it the surplus 
Would leave them a back log in the bank, and he figured 
I might lend him the barn, and he would supply me 
With meat and eggs and chickens and meat sometimes, 
And how I might lend him maybe the pastures and meadows, 
And he would supply me with wood for the wood furnace 
And ice and chores and repairs, and how he figured 
We'd manage better than he alone. And I told him 
How times were getting bad, and what if my income 
Failed for the taxes, and money needed, and where 
Would we be then, with me soft from the city 

And ignorant of farm ways? And his eyes burned 
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Strong into mine with a fervor of something unuttered 

That had tindered first in the woods and was since glowing, 
And he said with his civilization and under statement, 

“I guess we'll manage.” And knowing that he'd 

Refused several who'd come with their money to bully him, 
rhe tap root binding me into the centuries 

Swelled to a living fact, and the chasm of two 

Generations of time was filled and forgotten. 


And we smoked again silent. And thoughts ran 

In my brain: of the new time, and a revolution 
Coming, and money-madness cured, and wealth 

And power moving back from the factory towns, 

And new distribution, and many airplanes 

With quick commuting to centers, and always more 
Machines, and less work for the day's wage, 

And still plenty of land, and life easier 

Than it was in the old time, and the soil again 

I'he mother of power as it was. And I saw the tide 

Of race returning again — the college professor 

rhere on the hill, and Stuart there in the valley, 

And millions more in the cities foreseeing the change 
After the revolution and looking back 

lo the land that bred their kind. And I saw the power 
That was here once, as the farmer told of his childhood, 
Ihe country’s blood that had drained out of the hills, 
Flooding back through the veins of the waiting valleys 
And the walled fields and the old roads and the last 
Civilized way it knew — and the time between 

But a little thing that a living man could recall. 


So I made him a price then, as he knew I would, 
Well under his price. And his easy manner 
Returned, and he said we'd see, and I knew 

He refused. And he went down to the cellar and brought 
More cider, and sat smoking. And I 

Weakened first and put the price splitting 

His and mine that we both knew was the bargain. 
And again he said slow, “We'll see,” 

In the same tone, but I knew the deal was done. 
And I was thinking how when the storm broke, 
And the city friends scattered, how this man 

And I would stand here. And I saw the hills 

Like history holding a battled nation 

hat would not fall till the hills fell. And I saw 
In my cider — fancy a travelling curtain of blood 
Like a red storm swinging across the hills, 

And after the storm a changed scene, and new 
Habits written in symbols of new highways 

And new homes and machines. And I saw roads 
Swathed through the old fields swirling with speed, 
And the cellar holes bearing up new walls, 

And the planes snarling where once the cutters rang, 
And where the sledges crept the great cables 
Bringing the light and the new fuel in. 

And the look of the land was new and the laws of men 
Changed from the old ways. But under the law 
Ruling the new time I still could read 

An old truce signed once with the hills 

And whispered down like a mystery in the nerves 
Of the worked earth and the generations of men. 
And I knew this charter lived rooted 

Under the new forest whose shroud now 

Buried the old world — and I knew the forest 
Would not yield again and the spirit of race 
Would not waken again but to its terms. 

And the terms were not spoken, and no man 

Had set them down with a pen, and no man 

Had graven them into stone. But there was a forest 
Stillness that knew the terms. And this man 

Who stayed knew them. And I who returned knew. 
And I said aloud — “I guess we'll manage,” 

And I thought, “If we don’t I guess nobody will.” 








FROM A SEAT ON THE 


‘Ewe DEFEATS in politics 
have given me reasonable assurance of 
a secure and passably comfortable seat 
on the sidelines. 

For a good many years, and like a 
good many other public men, I was 
wont to say to visiting scribes, “You 
know I used to be a newspaper man 
myself.” It was true. I am indeed an old 
reporter who sets down what he has 
seen and heard. I do not belong to any 
secret societies, but I have “passed the 
chairs” in the newspaper business — 
beginning as a cub reporter on a small- 
town evening daily. 

I was once asked what I regarded as 
the most significant day in my life. The 
seeker after this information doubtless 
thought I would say it was the day 
when, at Dartmouth College, I received 
my diploma with the benediction of a 
relieved faculty; or the day when I was 
married; or the day when my only 
child was born; or the day when I pre- 
sented my credentials as American 
Minister to the King of the Greeks; or 
the day when I first took the oath of 
office as United States Senator; or the 
day when I became President pro tem- 
pore of the Senate to have and to hold 
— despite the Sons of the Wild Jackass, 
for eight years, a longer period than 
any other man except William P. Frye. 
It may be that Key Pittman, by reason 
of the folly of the electorate, may have 
a longer tenure; but, thus far, I run 
second in our congressional history. A 
red ribbon looks pretty good to me in 
this era of my retirement. 

Nevertheless, these dates, significant 
as they are, fade into insignificance 
compared to that day when, stripling 
though I was (believe it or not, Mr. 
Ripley) I went over to the police sta- 
tion in Concord, New Hampshire, put 
my bottom in one chair, my feet in an- 
other, and addressed the City Marshal 
by his first name! 

I have always wanted to write one of 
those daily columns, with a by-line, 
“The Observant Citizen,” or some- 
thing like that; but that has been one 
of my many frustrations. 

This reportorial habit has clung to 
me through the years — like my taste 
for cigarettes; and when I used to move 


SIDELINES 


By GEORGE H. MOSES 


around the country with more facility 
than I can now enjoy, I used to keep 
my eyes open and the tablets of my 
mind virgin so that I could record 
what I had observed. In 1927, I remem- 
ber, my wanderings took me into many 
States; and when I returned to Wash- 
ington I met the boys of the Press Gal- 
lery who, with no considerable effort 
on their part, extorted from me an in- 
terview which the New Republic com- 
mented upon as “ominous.” I then said 
that Calvin Coolidge would not be a 
candidate for President in 1928. The 
argument which I employed to myself 
in reaching this conclusion based, as it 
was, upon what I had heard in the 
course of my wanderings, ran some- 
thing like this: The Coolidge path had 
always led upward; his election in 1924 
was brought about by an unparalleled 
popular majority; he enjoyed — or, at 
any rate, endured — the adulation of 
all classes of citizens. Senator George 
P. McLean of Connecticut, who used 
to sit beside me in the Senate chamber, 
one morning dropped into his seat, 
turned to me and said: “By God, I can- 
not understand this President of ours. 
The poor like him because he is poor, 
and the rich like him because he is 
mean.” Anyway, I could not foresee 
Coolidge as candidate in ’28. It was 
reasonably certain that he could not 
be renominated without a struggle; it 
was equally certain that he could not 
again secure a majority of seven mil- 
lion; and it was more certain that an- 
other term in the presidency would 
mean a general decline of his influence 
— because Congress, jealous always of 
its prerogatives, would know that he 
was on his way out. Moreover, he was 
not of a temperament which could 
easily undergo four years of political 
diminuendo. His political scale had 
always been written in crescendo. 

In writing all this, I see myself some- 
thing like the psychiatrist who is tes- 
tifying in a murder trial where the kept 
woman has murdered her keeper. That 
is to say, I am trying to establish myself 
as an expert. 

Having thus, with becoming mod- 
esty, qualified myself, I now want to say 
that my position on the sidelines has 





given me a perspective in which to 
judge something of what has gone on 
at Washington during the recent ses- 
sion of Congress. My conclusion is that 
the President has been slackened in his 
grasp upon our Representatives and 
Senators. 

The outstanding proof of this, of 
course, lies in what happened to his 
proposal to “rejuvenate” the Supreme 
Court —that being a euphemism 
which endured only to the day when 
Chief Justice Hughes wrote his lethal 
letter to Senator Wheeler. It is still a 
moot question whether Mr. Roose- 
velt’s selection of Hugo Black to suc- 
ceed Justice Van Devanter has con- 
tributed to the final success of the Pres- 
ident’s program. It has, however, given 
us reason to paraphrase the Book of 
Common Prayer: Let us pray for the 
whole state of the Supreme Court Uni- 
versal. 

As I have been indulging this early 
and constant proclivity of mine, that 
which belongs to an old reporter, I 
have been wishing that there had been 
more of our ilk in the Press Gallery at 
Washington. These gentlemen are 
able, urbane — and most of them, in- 
dolent. The microbe of the “black 
sheet” has entered their professional 
bloodstream. It has affected their eye- 
sight and it has corrupted their sense 
of proportion. 

No one can use effective criticism for 
that “the boys” in the gallery fixed 
their eyes upon the Senate during the 
historic and significant struggle over 
the Court Bill. 

This necessarily was so. When the 
Presidential message of February fifth 
burst with thundering declamation 
upon the ears of both Houses, it was in 
the Senate that the “siss-Boon-a-a-ah!” 
found its first and only sibilant re- 
action. 

Senator Ashurst, Chairman of the 
Senate Committee on the Judiciary, 
once more developed the fact that he 
is “a very dexterious man” — as the late 
John Kimball of Concord, New Hamp- 
shire, once described an eminent mem- 
ber of the Merrimack County Bar. 
Consistency is not a jewel to be found 
on Senator Ashurst’s toilet table; and 
he introduced the President’s bill, thus 
giving it the burgeoning which gen- 
erally accompanies the name of the 
chairman of the most important law 
committee in either branch of Con- 
gress. 

From this point on, so far as the Sen- 
ate is concerned, “the rest is history.” 

The Presidential message went to 
the House as well as to the Senate; but 
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Chairman Sumners, of the House Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, halted with 
reluctant feet where the brook and 
river meet. He had no desire to be 
overwhelmed by any kind of flood. His 
reputation as a cautious and sagacious 
lawyer had already been established by 
his conduct as chief among the man- 
agers of an important impeachment 
proceeding. His political sagacity was 
equally well attested — he having been 
a Member of Congress since March 4, 
1913, when he and Woodrow Wilson 
arose simultaneously upon the Na- 
tional horizon. 

Mr. Sumners showed no indecent 
haste in following the gradients of 
opinion set up by Senator Ashurst; but 
he knew that the bill had to be intro- 
duced. So he gave it to his Texas col- 
league, Mr. Maury Maverick, whose 
name is therefore yoked with whatever 
of fame or obloquy may follow the 
measure in congressional history. 

Thereupon (having fulfilled his 
duty, “verbatim et literatim et squita- 
tim,” as the late Andrew Isaac Hill, of 
Concord, New Hampshire, used to say) 
Mr. Sumners bided his time. At the ap- 
propriate minute, which he chose well, 
having known all the time that the 
moment would come to drive the last 
nail in the coffin of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
plan to bend the judiciary to his will 
—at the appropriate split-second, Mr. 
Sumners seized a large-sized and effec- 
tive hammer, perhaps furnished to him 
by his friend from Texas, Mr. Vice- 
President Garner, and drove down the 
coffin-lid with resounding thumps. The 
net result of Mr. Sumner’s effort was 
to “embalm, cremate and bury” — and 
the decent interment of the ashes took 
place soon thereafter. The Senate did 
not miss the cue which Mr. Sumners, 
and the House, had sounded. 

The Press Gallery muffed this. They 
also muffed more than one series of 
episodes in the House. A daily reading 
of the Congressional Record, such as 
the insouciance of the sidelines per- 
mits, displays the fact that the re- 
volt in the House against the Roose- 
velt-Corcoran-Cohen triumvirate was 
higher in percentage and much more 
significant politically than the rebel- 
lion in the Senate. 

Many a piece of “must” legislation 
—even though sugar-coated with the 
word “desirable” —ran afoul of this 
sentiment at both ends of the Capitol. 
The House Committee on Rules was 
adamant against the Wages-and-Hours 
Bill, which never saw the light upon 
the floor. The Relief Measure, as it 
moved haltingly through the House 
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Committee of the Whole, was pock- 
marked with harrowing restrictions 
upon the Presidential discretion — to a 
point where Sam Rayburn, the Major- 
ity Floor Leader, who shares but does 
not express the views of his friend and 
fellow citizen, Jack Garner, was 
prompted to move a recess of the com- 
mittee over a week-end, so that he 
could confer with the President. 

Equally tough going was encount- 
ered by the bill to reorganize the Fed- 
eral governmental agencies, which was 
another happy thought on the part of 
Tommy and Benny; and the sugar- 
quota bill went merrily on its way, 
despite a threatened veto — which 
never came. From this, Congress gained 
a heightened impression that Roose- 
velt’s bark is worse than his bite. 

The House, friendly as it is to Ray- 
burn, agreed to the recess which he 
asked for; and, on the following Mon 
day, after whatever exercises of wash 
day morning took place at 1600 Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, Mr. Rayburn arose, 
immediately after the noon hour, and 
said that he had talked with the Presi- 
dent. He amplified. He said that the 
President had agreed that the ear- 
marking which the House had insisted 
upon would form a chart for the Exe- 
cutive, which the President would fol- 
low, and that the members of the 
House, who had been moved by their 
solicitude for their own districts, might 
be assured that their desires would not 
lack Executive accession, though the 
White House did not want these writ- 
ten into the measure. 
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He called her attention to a leaf; 
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She only saw it turning red, 

And said she'd buy a side of beef 

To feed them through the months 
ahead. 

They spoke but little more that day 

For each had things to store away. 
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This should have been enough; but 
— off the record, because it was deleted 
in the printed form when the Congres- 
sional Record for that day appeared — 
another Texan, Mr. Marvin Jones, in- 
terrogated Mr. Rayburn. 

“When,” he inquired, “the Floor 
Leader talked with the President, was 
there a witness present?” 

Mr. Rayburn stated that he had 
talked to the President alone. 


This reminded me of a story which 
came to me from Albany. At one of the 
dinners of the Gridiron Club I chanced 
to be seated beside an important mem- 
ber of the New York Assembly. This 
was in December, 1931; and naturally 
we talked about Roosevelt, for whom 
Jim Farley was then trying to pull to- 
gether the battling Democrats — of the 
type with whom he became familiar 
when he was a boxing commissioner — 
in behalf of Governor Roosevelt for 
President. Farley later instituted that 
group known as F.R.B.C. This New 
York legislator, as we talked about 
Roosevelt, told me that their 4-H — 
which means For Himself — Governor 
had succeeded in developing one opin- 
ion at Albany, at any rate. He told 
me that, soon after St. Valentine's 
Day, in 1929, no responsible mem- 
ber of the New York Legislature 
would dare to talk with the Gover- 
nol unless a competent witness was 
present. 

Hence, Mr. Jones’ question. 

Io an old reporter, sitting on the 
sidelines, the record of the recent ses- 
sion of Congress carries one implica- 
tion; an implication which is height- 
ened by a somewhat voluminous corre- 
spondence and by an inexorable syllo 
gism which is too infrequently called 
into use: 

The President is slipping. 

A wise old Republican called upon 
me not long ago, and he employed that 
phrase. To it I responded: “He is slip- 
ping, but he has not slipped far 
enough; and he is not slipping fast 
enough.” 

How can the skids be greased? The 
President threatens to make a speaking 
tour, which will take him into the 
States where his senatorial opponents 
live and where, some of them, will be 
candidates for re-election next year. 
He, doubtless, counts upon his charm. 
He, doubtless, thinks that his use of 
the English language, which he learned 
at Groton and Harvard — though no 
associate of his at either institution 
would fail cheerfully to get up in the 
middle of the night to hate him — will 
lay a spell upon the “peepul.” Andrew 
Johnson thought that, when he “swung 
around the circle.” Woodrow Wilson 
thought that, some fifty years later. 
Franklin Roosevelt may think it now 
— but what will he think after he has 
gone up against the farmers of the Mid- 
dle West, the miners and stock-raisers 
of the Northwest, and the industrial 
workers everywhere, whom he has sold 
down the river to John Lewis and the 
C.1.0.? 











THE RIGHT HANDS OF FELLOWSHIP... 


Dine MONTH Yankee went 
Republican . . . expressing what 
amounted to deep, carefully consid- 
ered, convictions. That there would be 
difhiculties arising out of the open ex- 
pression of these opinions, we fully un- 
derstood. That such an overwhelming 
majority of reader and press opinions 
were to be with us on this stand, how- 
ever, Came as a surprise which only our 
fondest hopes had contemplated. 

In the forefront of those whose re- 
action was immediate stood George H. 
Moses of Concord, N. H. . . . whose 
first appearance in public print since 
the last election as far as we know 
. + + Just precedes this editorial. 


ah 


“In my capacity as a high priest of Repub- 
licanism, may I offer to you the right hand of 
fellowship in the political communion into 
which Yankee has come with a running jump.” 

Georce H. Moses 


who 


Lewis H. Brown, President of the Johns 
Manville Corporation, received Yankee from 
his factory at Nashua, N. H. “When my fore- 
fathers came from Great Britain about 1790,” 
Mr. Brown wrote us, “they settled near Brat- 
tleboro, Vermont, and from there moved west- 
ward with the early pioneers, going across the 
country in covered wagons and helping to 
establish new towns and states. They believed 
in the ideals of the American System of Gov- 
ernment and were willing to fight for them. 
Today there remain in New England several 
million of this type of sturdy citizen with three 
hundred years of tradition back of them. They 
are the type of people who are not easily in- 
duced to give up something good that they 
have, for the oratorical promises of something 
else that they might have — maybe. All across 
the rest of the United States are descendants 
of these same hardheaded Yankees who are 
anxious for progress and an improvement in 
the standard of living for their children, but 
who want to attain it for themselves under a 
free government and not under any form of 
European dictatorship, whether it be called 
Communism or Fascism. 

“I agree with you that there is still hope for 
the preservation of our form of government 
when we have in the Senate men like Harry F. 
Byrd of Virginia and Senator Henry S. Bridges 
of New Hampshire.” 

Lewis H. Brown, 


New York, N. Y. 


“May I say that I do not see how any editor 
who is loyal to the best interests of our country 
in this life-and-death crisis can fail to oppose 
the New Deal with all the power at his com- 
mand, May “the grace of God defend you.” 


and a New Deal Minority Report 


You'll need it no doubt and have it, I believe. 
for He is a God of justice as well as common 
sense, and loyal sincerity is precious in His 
sight.” 
Amy J. Dotorr, 
New Hampton, N. H. 
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“Hooray for Yankee and its new political 
stand! You are living up to your name for it’s 
not like a New Englander to lie down and let 
our country be stolen from us. 

“Yankee is a local name; I wish we could 
have an American Party. 

“Never voted anything but Republican but 
‘twarn't always my fault. I'd have switched to 
Al Smith or any other tolerably decent Demo- 
crat in 1932. My husband and I couldn't thole 
even then the honeyed drippings of F.D.R.” 

CATHERINE T. MITCHELL, 


Los Angeles, Cal. 


“Under the circumstances, I just do not see 
how anyone can be non-partisan without be- 
ing un-American. We have a lot of people who 
are just that. I congratulate you on the stand 
which you are taking and I hope you will 





It Goes Republican 


The excellent monthly magazine 
which goes by the name of Yankee 
and which is a mirror of New Eng- 
land opinion can’t stand it any 
longer to be non-partisan. Editori- 
ally and personally its sponsors are 
“fed up with the New Deal — fed up 
to the eyes.”” So they are going Re- 
publican and taking their publica- 
tion with them. 

In explaining this change in 
ideals, Yankee makes the following 
observations: 

It is now obvious, we believe, that the 
New Deal and all it stands for is un- 
utterly opposed to the Yankee tradi- 
tion. The issue at stake is clearly de- 
fined: it is nothing less than American 
individualism versus a_ transplanted 
brand of European collectivism. The 
people of this country — New England 
Yankees included — are faced with the 
decision of allowing each man his right 
to a job, his right to enjoy the fruits of 
his labor, and his right to democratic 
self-government, as opposed to handing | 

| over those rights to a John L. Lewis, | 
a Frankfurter-Corcoran-Cohen Brain 
Trust, or even to the President of the 
United States. 

Among New Englanders, whether 
readers or not of the magazine, the 
belief will be general that Yankee 
has both reasoned logically and 
acted wisely. 





— From the Boston Evening Transcript 








hammer the point home that the Republican 
Party must stand for something. We do not 
want another Landon. I voted for him but 
really I voted against Roosevelt.” 

SAMUEL CROWTHER, 


Sunapee, N. H. 


“Congratulations! It’s good news to read 
that Yankee goes Republican. I admire your 
independence offering a refund of money, etc. 

“Yankee was a fine magazine before, but it 
sure is a better one now in my opinion. Why 
don’t Yankees assert themselves as you have 
done? Why are so many of them so timid? 

“Here's one Yankee who wore a Sunflower. 

M. B. ELMER, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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“We — of New England — are not prone to 
straddle fences. I feel that you have made a 
most definite forward step in taking a posi- 
tive stand on political affairs . . . and par- 
ticularly the elimination of the so-called smoke 
screen, brought about through the supposedly 
better life created by New Dealism. 

“I am therefore pleased that you are sup- 
porting the Republican Party and I am sure 
that Yankee built on this foundation will grow 
most substantially in the near future. .. . We 
must remember that while we, of New Eng- 
land, are many times criticized for being hard 
New Englanders, we still believe in facing 
facts.” 

M. C, MANTERNACH, 


Hartford, Conn. 


“I have read with interest the article in the 
September issue. I think that everyone in 
Maine will be behind your new policy.” 

Everett F. GREATON, 
Ex. Sec. Maine Dev. Commission 
Augusta, Maine. 
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“I am very much pleased that you are com- 
ing out for the Republican Party, for I don’t 
know what will become of our country if there 
isn't a change made in Washington.” 

Jesse H. METCALF, 


Providence, R. I. 


“I am heartily opposed to the New Deal and 
think that it is leading us into difficulties from 
which we shall find it almost impossible for 
us to extricate ourselves.” 

E. H. Crane, 
Brattleboro, Vermont. 
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“My answer to that editorial is to enclose 
my check for two dollars to extend my sub- 
scription another year. I wouldn't advise too 
much partisanship but don’t see how you 
could take a different stand than you have. 
We are rapidly drifting into a national politi- 
cal and labor racket and all true Yankees are 
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definitely opposed to that sort of a govern- 
ment.” 
WALTER L. SPAULDING, 
Indian Orchard, Mass. 


wh 


“After reading your editorial I cannot re- 
frain from letting out three hips and a hurrah 
for Yankee. The New Deal as practised is en- 
tirely repugnant to any true Yankee.” 

B. J. CONNELL, 
Woodstock, Conn. 
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“If I had not already subscribed, the Sep- 
tember number containing your courageous 
and unqualified stand against the sinister and 
deadly campaign being waged to overturn our 
American system, — the system that has made 
America unique in all the world, and despite 
our national faults, the happiest country on 
the planet, — would have forthwith brought 
my subscription.” 

Mrs. J. L. Harpy, 
Manchester, Conn 
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Obviously there isn’t going to be 
room in this issue to print all the com- 
ments, Yankee received. It was neces- 
sary to shorten even a great many of 
those we have already printed above. 
There were several poems which came 
in and we hesitated a long time about 
going on to our minority report with- 
out printing these. But, there just is 
not room. 


Tue Minortry Report 


“So you've doffed your sheep’s clothing in 
the September issue and become an out and 
out wolf —a Republican? And you've started 
to picture backhouses in the same issue — the 
two go well together don’t you think?” 

Mrs. AGNes CAMPBELL, 
East Boothbay, Maine 





“We are opposed to handing over the bless 
ings of work and the fruits to the Hoovers, 
the Girdlers, the Fords, the Rockefellers, the 
Mellons, and their kind —in which category 
the Yankee is now to be included along, we 
regret to say, with the Transcript. 

“John L. Lewis, however, ‘transplanted’ are 
his ideas, seems the only voice talking what 
we think, is true American at the moment. 
But he can only take one step at a time blocked 
as he is by the confusion in 
thinking. ... 

“However, even the American Liberty 
League and its accompanying rooters can not 
halt much longer the course of true Democ 
racy. Read De Tocqueville if Karl Marx makes 
the head ache.” 


America in social 


Rosert S. CHase, 
Boston, Mass. 


“. . . Collectivism is inevitable. The soonet 
people realize this and start putting their 
shoulder to the wheel and give a push for 
their own betterment, the sconer criticisms 
against present practices wiil become unnec- 
CUMY. ... 


“Undoubtedly, the United States will not 
become another Sweden or Denmark. The 
Rochdale System of Great Britain probably 
would be unsuited here. But you may rest 
assured the present social changes can not be 
wiped out. People all over the world are com- 
ing into closer contacts with their govern- 
ments and the United States is no exception. 

“May I suggest therefore, as a Yankee, that 
if you must profess your Republican idealism 
that it may be kept more inconspicuous than 
in your September issue.” 

Myron MCINTIRE, 
East Waterford, Maine. 
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“Cancel my subscription. Why did you have 
to shrink to partisanship?” 
Mrs. Gordon Woopsury, 


Manchester, N. H 


‘a 


“Since you have gone Republican, you can 
cancel my subscription to take place imme 
diately. Had you made this declaration before, 
my renewal for two years would not have been 
sent in. It is a shame that you have spoiled a 
fine magazine. Why not leave politics to the 
newspapers? 

E. J. RYAN, 
Queens, N. Y. 
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“I hereby request you to refund the balance 
due me on my unexpired subscription and to 
cease sending me the magazine or any litera 
ture concerning it. 

“Needless to say I am badly disappointed 
that the Yankee I subscribed for at the begin 
ning of its career should have gone out of ex 
istence. The leading article entitled “The 
Donkey in the Pulpit” is in my opinion vulgar, 
ignorant, and somewhat sacrilegious and I 
am not at all interested in stupid partisan 
politics.” 

Mrs. Louis C. Acer, 
Rutland Heights, Mass 
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With the exception of three othe: 
letters, one from Waterbury and one 
from Hartford, Conn., one from Phila 
delphia, all of which complained they 
would rather read their politics else- 
where, this closes the minority report. 


Opinions on Clarence Webster's 
Donkey in the Pulpit were not, per- 
haps, as exuberant or as numerous as 
those which Yankee 
September editorial. As Mr. Huntley 
N. Spaulding, former Governor of the 
State of New Hampshire put it: “I be- 
lieve it is a little too involved to have 
any effect on the average voter.” To 
many, as with Mr. Henry D. Sharpe of 
Providence, Rhode Island, the thesis 
not entirely unfamiliar. “There 
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are many angles to the influence of the 
New Deal on the Church in America, 
not to speak of the universities. At a 
late gathering, at the Isle of Shoals, 
fostered by the Unitarian Laymen’s 


League there were, I understand, two 
papers on this subject.” Some ex- 
pressed the notion that the title should 
have been the “Donkeys in the Pews” 
and at least one prominent New Eng- 
lander “found himself not  infre- 
quently lost in the jungle of Mr. Web- 
ster’s reasoning — and felt sure that he 
did not agree with Mr. Webster’s mel- 
ancholy conclusion.” On the whole, 
however, the article was received with 
praise and commendation. 


To the Editor of Yankee Magazine 
Dear Sir: 

Your article, “The Donkey in the Pulpit,” 
in the current 
credit either to the magazine or the author. I 
have been an admirer of Yankee since its in 
ception. I have liked immensely its represent- 
ative New England tone, the provincial tang 
and flavor of has been a 
necessity in my home. 

Mr. Webster's article, however, impresses 
me as a somewhat crude and irreverent blast 
against a power and which to many 
people is sincerely the basic motive for living. 
It scarcely becomes any author sarcastically to 
intimate that all ministers of Christ who be 
lieve in the social gospel have sold out hook, 
line, and sinker to the New Deal. Mr. Webster 
has written with pompous grandeur on a sub 
ject concerning which he is as prejudiced as 
he is uninformed. The social gospel has been 
with us in the Church long before either Mr. 
Webster or President Roosevelt was born. The 
social gospel aims toward the divine spirit 
operating in every area of life according to 
the ideals and standards of Jesus Christ. The 
social gospel is by no means all of religion, 
but it is a most important part inasmuch as it 
is the outward proof of an inner, invisible 
faith. Mr. Webster intimates that this inner 
faith is no longer the concern of the Church, 
and that the Church has identified the social 
gospel with complete religion, and therefore 
the Christian Church with the New Deal. His 
article is self-revealing. 

I think I know what Mr. Webster is driving 
at. He wants, as do many of us, to see our na 


issue of Yankee reveals scant 


its stories. Yankee 


cause 


tion retain those precious traditions and mores 
which bound the fathers of yesterday to a 
stirring faith in Almighty God, with moral 
fibre and self-discipline the forces involved in 
living with our fellow men. Mr. Webster really 
is arguing for rugged individualism. Many of 
us in the Church are in hearty accord. We do 
say, however, that rugged individualism in our 
nation has failed simply because a people, 
through the weakness of socialized religion, 
succeeded in divorcing conscience and ethics 
from its life. This led to selfishness, to greed, 
There 
religious compulsions to enforce social respon 
sibilities on the part of those in power. Our 
hope in the liberal Church is that by supple 
menting the inner faith through Christianiz 
ing external conduct on the part of individu 
als, the Kingdom of God in our nation and 
the world will have greater opportunity for 
realization. 

In all his bush fighting, Mr. Webster fails 
to reveal to me a constructive concept of faith 
or action. His intolerance, lack of sympathy, 
and clever but decidedly ungracious twist have 
no place in the mind of the solid thinking 
Yankee reader. 


to exploitation. were no satisfactory 


ALLAN LorimMer 
Manchester, N. H. 
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ABouT FINGERS AND ‘TOES 


When we printed in the July num- 


ber the finger jingle about Tom 
Thumblyman and Peely Weely, and 
asked if anyone else beside Mr. Russell 
was familiar with these home-made 
Yankee rhymes, we had no idea we'd 
get so many responses! 

It surprised us to see how many 
Yanks have been raised on these finger 
and toe tunes. Many came with in- 
structions like: “Give a gentle tweak 
on the baby toe and end with great 
facial and vocal emphasis on Old Gob- 
ble, Gobble, Gobble.” 

Here is a representative collection of 
traditional family specialties, the first 
nine of which might be called Theme 
and Variations: 

Penny Rue 
Ruey Tossle 
Tommy Todd 
Tommy Whistle 
and 
Great Jack-a-Bumbo 
RuTtH E. CLEMENT, 
Hillsborough, N. H. 
x*** 
Little Pede 
Penny Rude 
Pundy Whis 
Mary Rose 
Old Gobble, Gobble, Gobble 
Mrs. B. A. CHAPMAN, 
Springfield, V1. 


Akipee 

Penny Roo 

Penny Rossle 

Penny Whistle 

and 
Great big Gobble, Gobble, Gobble! 
Mrs. S. H. GAppas, 

Wheaton, Ill. 











yeams and Obsewations 


BY THE COLLECTOR 


Little Peet 
Penny Rude 
Rudy Whistle 
Mary Hostle 
and 
Great old Gobble, Gobble, Gobble! 
Rosert F. Woop, 
Narberth, Pa. 
x**e* 
Little Pee 
Penny Rue 
Rudy Whistle 
Mary Tostle 
and 
Old Tom Bumble 
K. C. MEADER, 
North Haverhill, N. H. 


YANKEE Pays One Dollar per item accepted for this department 


Inty Minty 
Penny Ru 
Ruddy Whistle 
Merry Tossle 
and 
Old Tom Bomble! 
Marrye M. MENARD, 
Hartford, Conn. 
x** 
Little Peed 
Penny Rude 
Reede Whistle 
Mary Hostle 
and 
Hobblety Gobble 
Cora E. WILMor, 
Waterbury, Conn. 








YANKEE INGENUITY of the Month: 
We offer one dollar fi 


trations of this good old Yankee trait. 
eo 2 





My Montror 


I've always liked boats, so I began to 
look around for some material to build 
one. Taking an old oil container, I cut 
a hole in the top thinking I could climb 
inside and paddle, kyak-style. But, sad 


or the best illus- 


to tell, | emerged from under my boat 
a wet and dripping inventor. 

There had to be another way. I de 
cided to use wire. I made a frame 
around the container with a plank on 
each side and a strip at the front and 
back. Then I hung the barrel in the 
frame by running wires from the plank 
around the barrel and secured on the 
plank on the opposite side. It was se- 
cured on top of the container. In this 
way the barrel was free to settle into 
the water as much as the weight would 
lower it. 

This sea-worthy craft I’ve used on 
ponds and also on the Parker River 
near which I live. Now there is a good 
sized fleet of ironclads in our neighbor 
hood. My boat, The Monitor, is painted 
red, contains a wide seat, and is roomy 
and comfortable to go fishing in. The 
paddle is also home-made. 

Roperr PAGE, 
Rowley, Mass. 
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PIE FOR BREAKFAST 
We will pay one dollar for every tried- 
and-true Yankee recipe printed herein 
each month. (And we have no objec- 
tions to your bringing or sending us a 
sample of your wares, along with the 
recipe!) 

x *t 
GINGER PEAR 


10 pounds of pears 
5 pounds of sugar 
3 lemons 
3 02. preserved ginger 
Peel pears, quarter, core, and slice 
very thin. Add sugar and ginger, and 
leave over night. Simmer four hours. 
Add the lemons cut in tiny pieces. Sim- 
mer until thick consistency and can. 
Louise CRATHERN RUSSELL, 
Colchester, Conn. 


SUNSHINE PICKLI 

[wo quarts ripe cucumbers diced, 
chop 3 red peppers with 4 small onions. 
Cover all with cold water, sprinkle with 
salt and let stand 5 or 6 hours, then 
scald 5 minutes, drain off all salt water. 
Cover with vinegar (add 114 cups sugar, 
4 teasp. tumeric mixed). Cook until 

soft. Put in hot jars and seal. 

SuSAN E. WricHr, 

N. Newry, Me 











Little Peedy 
Peedy Rudy 
Rudy Whistle 
Mary Hostle 
and 

Great big Gobble, Gobble, Gobble! 
Also 

Picky Pea 

Penny Lou 

Low Whistle 

May Tostle 

Tom Thumb 

E. B. LANKEs, 
Hilton Village, Va. 
x «re 

Ihe following was also sent in by 


Mrs. Wilmot: 
This little pig says, I want some corn, 
This little pig says, Where’ll we get 
it? 
This litte pig says, In grandpa’s barn, 
This little pig says, I'll tell, I'll tell, 
This little pig says, Quee, quee, can’t 
get over the barn door sill. 


x~*e* 

Mrs. Morris Greene, of Morrisville, 
Vermont, writes: “Twenty five years 
ago when I was teaching school, one of 
my little five year old beginners was of 
Danish descent and she had a cute 
little rhyme about her fingers. She 
wasn't happy until she taught it to me.” 

Thumby-tot 
Swick the pot 
Longa-man 
Coona-bun 
Little Peter Spillaman 
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“She also had this one for her face, 
and mine,” says Mrs. Greene: 
Pan-a-bean 
Eye-a-steen 
Nasal tip 
One-i-lip 
Hal-i-fip 
x*** 
Tom Thumb 


Willie Wilkins 
Longy Likens 
Jackie Dikens 
Little Liberty Boy 
Mrs. Wm. WALKER, 
Upton, Mass 
x** 
Peedy-peed) 
Pally-loody 
Lady-wistle 
Lody-wostle 
Great — Odymondod 
Also: 
Peedy-weedy 
Middy-weedy 
Nowostle 
Middy-weesle 
Tom-bum-bo 
SEAVER Buck, 
Sheffield, Mass 


~*~** 
Little Man 
Ling Man 
Long Man 
Lick spit 
Old Bumbo, bumbo, bumbo 
Mrs. B. A. CHAPMAN, 
Springfield, Vt. 
x** * 
Trey 
Tissy 
Milly 
Wissy 
Go home great lubber go home! 
HiLpaA BARNFORD, 
Cranston, R. I. 
x** * 
Toe Type 
Penny Wiper 
Toe Tistle 
Penny Whistle 
Great Big Knoplin Dog 
MARION Coss FULLER, 


Augusta, Me. 


x** * 
Tom Thumbkins 
Bill Wilkins 
Joe Buskin 
Pickerumzel 
Quee Quee 
HELEN C. KNIGHT, 
Marlboro, N. H. 
* * 
Een, Teen 
Feathery, Fenn 
Holler-bone, Cracker-bone, 
Billy-bee, Whacker-bone, 
Timothy, Ten. 
Viceta N. CHARTIER, 
Milford, N. H. 








SERMONS IN STONE 
For the most revealing Yankee epitaphs 
printed herein each month, we offer a 
sheaf of pure white calla lillies, and a 
dollar. Send yours in to the Collector, 
with the name of the cemetery and the 
date of the stone, if possible 


e 2 


From THE OLD CEeMeTeRY, 
Acwortn, N. H. 


This stone tells the death of 
Bezaled Beckwith 
Not where his body lies he died 
October 31 — 1824 
The thirteenth night after, his body was 
stolen from the grave 
Now twice bereaved the mourner cries 
My friend is dead, his body gone 
God's act is just, my heart replies 
Forgive, O God, what man has done! 
GLapys Porrer, 
Acworth, N. H 


Drowned in the glory of his years 
And left his mate to drown herself in 
tears 
And the grave of a child 
If I'm so soon to be done for 
What on earth was I begun for? 
FLORENCE A. BRUNKE, 
National City, Cal 











Long ball great 
Sick pot sweet 
Long man ling 
Little Johnnie King 
Little Jack o’ Darling! 
E. B. LANKEs, 
Hilton Village, Va. 
x** * 
The first to come is master Thumb 
Then Pointer strong and steady 
Then Tallman high, while right close 
by 
Feebleman doth linger 
And last of all, so fair and small 
The baby, Little Finger. 
NATALIE B. Morris, 
Kennebunkport, Me. 
This was also sent in by Mrs. War- 
ren D. King, Peabody, Mass. 
x** * 
Grousity grub 
Grubbity-hatter 
Water-my-dipper 
Jesseny-stripper 
and 
Little Blue Robin. 
HitLpA BARNFORD, 
Cranston, R. I. 











Book Jalk: 


A REVIEW OF NEW ENGLAND BOOKS 





BY ROBERT P. TRISTRAM COFFIN 


Mr. Coffin is ably assisted in this department by Ruth Coffin, his wife . . . 
who does much of the necessary reading and many of the reviews 


BELIEVERS IN LIFE 
ADDRESS TO THE LiviING, by John 
Holmes (Henry Holt and Company, 
$2.00). 
AISLE-SEAT, by Isabel Fiske Conant 
(Mosher Press, Portland, Maine). 


John Holmes in his admirable “Ad- 
dress to the Living” is equally in love 
with life and with books. It is a rather 
unusual thing, in a time when too 
much reading in books has made sick 
men of so many of our poets. But then, 
the trouble with them is that they read 
the wrong books —the weary nine- 
teenth and twentieth century ones. 
Holmes reads the older and lustier and 
the healthy younger ones, which the 
poets who teach literature have to read 
over and over. Holmes’ profession as 
a teacher of poetry is partly his salva- 
tion. It is like having a boiling-spring 
at his back door. This poet’s mind 
moves in Francis Bacon’s gardens, 
among Keats’ birds, and through cata- 
logues of unusual lovely things like 
those of Whitman and Rupert Brooke. 
If there are echoes of older fancies in 
Holmes’ panther in a cage and his feel- 
ing the earth as a ship afloat over and 
through the stars, there are also sur- 
prisingly fresh instances of saying the 


old truths in a new way. This young 
man of Massachusetts declares, 


“A young man’s thought is final and exact,” 


and he goes on to write many of his 
own thoughts that way, in 


Words wild and sweet and swift and harsh 
and whole.” 


He studies time like a child with his 
nose flattened against a window pane. 
He writes an almost perfect lyric of 
white birds making a tree blossom with 
their sudden arrival. He puts his finger 
on a great truth nobody has expressed 
so well before when he says that people 
are 
“always careful 
lo utter important words too far apart.” 
Holmes’ voracious appetite for life 
has confirmed what the older poets 
sang. He is catholic, as poets used to be, 
he tries to take everything in his arms 
at once. Which, come to think of it, is 
not so bad a definition of what a poet is. 


“I praise the children and the fierce old 
women, 
The graceful girls, the tall and ruddy 
men; 
I praise them all with love, and in their 
faces 
I think I see my love returned again.” 


Because he believes in life, like the 
Elizabethans, John Holmes is not 
afraid to write on the big subjects. He 
rushes straight into the old-fashioned 
“wholes,” and he writes of death, Time 
(with a capital), Shakespeare’s sonnets, 
memory, old age, youth, eternity, a 
moment, the phoenix, weathervanes; 
and he finds new, proud things to say 
of these old favorites of the Eliza- 
bethans. It is noteworthy that he finds 
oneness in the universe without benefit 
of any theological formula. He is not 
afraid of humor, either. That is one of 
the good signs of the times in Holmes 
as it is in other modern poets. Holmes 
dloesn’t quite escape being a New Eng- 
lander, either, for all his mind moves 
among the ancient “wholes.” He has 
something in him of the race who 
“strengthen every spring the rock-built 
wall 
To keep one meadow in, and others out.” 
His friendship with Robert Frost 
would see to it that he did not fly too 
far above his native pasture. 

Isabel Fiske Conant’s “Aisle-Seat”’ is 
made of slenderer stuff, but she has 
passion and pity and pride, too, in her 
short lyrics and sonnets. She stands 
more aloof from life than John 
Holmes, at a safer distance, as becomes 
a woman. So, for her, 

“The mountain is not jungle, 
Steep path or briar, 
It is a blue curve 
Against sky-fire.” 
Don’t think, though, that she is above 
homeliness and the particular. She 
sings a beautiful song about a cow, a 
“pasture Madonna,” kissing the velvet 
cheek of her new calf and then going 
back to the routine of cropping butter- 
cups. This poem is a magnificent 
achievement. So is the one on a fox that 
consoles her little ones after their at- 
tempt to leap up and catch the far-away 
full moon. She can be exact and final, 
yet frail and feminine, too. She is all 
these things in her description of wilt- 
ing lady-slippers: 
“In a wicker prison, an ambulance, but 
not of mercy, 
Lay lovely wilted ladies with dust upon 
their dew. 

Dressed in evening silks and _ velvets, 
bodied in veined alabaster, 
Cloaked in chiffon and their bare, bruised 

shoulders showing through.” 
A poet who can describe things so well 
must surely have her great moments, 
too. Isabel Conant has hers, when the 
walls of space slip down, and she sees 
the whole and timeless space about our 
three-dimensional, planetary one. She 
believes in life also, in other words. 
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And she sees the spaciousness and 
graciousness around the four square 
New England houses, where belated 
summer comes so suddenly with lilacs 
and a light more radiant than the 
tropics know. 


A HANDSOME LIFE OUTDOORS 


25 YEARS A GAME WARDEN, by Fred- 
erick E. Jorgensen (Stephen Daye 
Press, Brattleboro, Vt., $2.00). 

I have known for a long time that 
Maine game wardens were a superior 
race. They could not help being so, liv- 
ing among such fragrant things as 
Maine balsams as they do and having 
so much sharp autumn and winte1 
light upon them. But this particular 
game warden who wrote this book is a 
prince among his kind. That's clear. 
He makes me think of something out 
of Walt Whitman. And out of my own 
boyhood, for my father always liked to 
have men like this Frederick Jorgensen 
around, to make him feel good. 

Here’s proof — if any should ever be 
needed — that men can still live mighty 
attractive lives if they live them out- 
doors. And, of course, if the outdoors 
happens to be in Maine, the lives will 
be that much handsomer. Cold and 
clear weather will see to that. 

Jorgensen came over from Sweden as 
a boy to New Sweden, Maine. It was 
not so great a change, except he went 
on living an outdoor life in a brighter 
forest. And Jorgensen grew in a few 
years, as our ancestors grew, into the 
good kind of American who is responsi- 
ble for what our nation is at its best. 
This is the way he puts the business 
down: 

“Father had given me money enough 
to go back to Sweden if I didn’t like 
the United States, but the best thing 
that happened to me was that I spent 
all but a measly dollar of it. I couldn't 
return to Sweden on that, and I 
changed my opinion of America after 
my first few weeks here anyway. God 
and Uncle Sam have taken good care 
of me, and today at seventy-one, | am 
of the opinion that life in the Maine 
woods is as healthy and sane a life as 
a man can live.” 

And that is the way Jorgensen writes 
all through the book. He goes straight 
along without any flourishes, saying 
things that it takes most men a lifetime 
of writing to say, and maybe they don’t 
get them said even then. Simple style? 
—my hat! You go and try to write it. 
You have to live it, the way this man 
Jorgensen did. You have to talk and 
think many moons to get so you can 
say so much in so few words. 


It’s old-fashioned now, I know, to 
talk about good men. This man, 
though, is one. And the funny thing is 
he finds that most of the rest of men are 
good ones, too. That's rather surprising 
for a game warden. Here he spent his 
best years dealing with law breakers, 
and he comes out of the woods at the 
end believing that you can get down to 
soundness even in the cussedest people. 
That’s mighty close to wisdom. But | 
mustn't talk too much about that. For 
that’s an old-fashioned subject, too. 

For the reader who is looking just 
for facts, there are plenty. The warden 
tells about the life cycles of the moose 
and deer and partridge and trout. He 
tells about skis. He tells how to make a 
camp against a rock so the smoke will 
go up and not get into your eyes, how 
to take your coat off to make it warmer 
for you by laying it over you loose. He 
tells you plenty. He tells you about 
trees. If we had about half a dozen such 
men Tidaholm (remember the 
matches there?), Sweden, and 
could turn them loose in Maine, we'd 
have some expert forestry here that 
would remake all our Maine lives in 
half a century. 

But Jorgensen doesn't ever let his 
science crowd human nature out. He 
gives us the human side of the Adam 
and Eve publicity business as it was 
staged in northern Maine. He knows 
how to handle a young lady sitting ove 
a boiling kettle of moose meat with her 
1900 full skirt. And even beauty creeps 
in here and there, the kind folks live 
and breed by in Maine. Beauty of 
weather and wild creatures. This au- 
thor wrote his life-book outdoors, sit- 
ting in the strong sunlight. That’s the 
only way such a book as his could get 
written. And the smell of the outdoors 
is all through it, and it is life to the 
lungs. This is a plain, good-smelling 
story of raising a human family and 
raising a hundred furry and feathered 
families in the woods. It is a he-story, 
and a witty one. It is a good-smelling 
story of a good man. A man who slept 
on spruce brush so long that you can’t 
tell the man from the trees. 


from 
from 





WE MIGHT FOLLOW... 


Atlanta, Georgia, is trying to 
reduce its auto accidents. When- 
ever there is a fatal traffic acci- 
dent in that city, a black death 
flag is hoisted on the City Hall 

a deliverer of death tidings 
and a warning to motorists. 

















Selected from the Whole Wide World 


Mediterranean baking shells, Bohemian pins, 
Hungarian boxes, Cape Cod products, hand- 
kerchiefs from Ireland, gardeners’ gadgets, 
perfumes from England and France « 

Handy purses, beauty gloves, smoke sets, 
“Fun for the Family”, toys, games, puzzles, 
ski skates, little pillows, little pat-yourself 
face beautifiers © “Cozette” scuffs, Paisley 
print shawls, monogrammed napkins, holi- 
day greeting and message cards, gift wrap- 
ping sets * Moccasin slippers, English toast 
racks, a table with one leg, Dutchman's dish 
rack «¢ Trays, sizzling platters, picnic grill, 
“Indian firebrands”’, bird houses © Oil silk 
bags and covers, a gift for the cat, can- 
diettes, 3-way lamps ¢ Leather cuff links 
from London, billfold 
guards, handy books, 
a man’s manicure, 
reading magnifiers, 
weather forecasters, 
and hand wrought 
mountain-made 
things 











is full of original and surprising “Finds” — all 
pictured and described for you. Inviting 
prices — more than 200 at less than go 









$2.00. Each article is attractively 7 (0° 
wrapped and comes to you 

postage paid with our 09-14 
guarantee of your Je ic 
complete sat- , sf 


Re 


isfaction. ._ 


54 Hillman St. 











christmas cards 
by 
martha kelsea — priscilla lunderville 
littleton, new hampshire 13) 
that are smart, unusual, hand-colored 


also 


' , } 
commercial drawings for every use, book- } | 
— (Ee — ——— EE | 
plates, stationery, posters, announcements 

| 


and christmas cards — 


“individually designed for individuals a 











Maine Books Our Specialty 


Both New and Old, quantities of them, including 
scarce and out-of-print titles. Also, books on 
New England, First Editions, Genealogies and 
Americana. 

Correspondence and Offers Solicited 

A. J. HUSTON, BOOKSELLER 
92 Exchange Street Portiand, Maine 
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Mertensia Virginica 
(Virginia Bluebells) 


¥ 
Charming porcelain-blue nodding flowers on 
: stems 1% ft. high, blooming in May with lete 
Daffodils. Plant it now in liberal groups in the 
= wild garden or half-shady border. Dormant 
flowering roots, $1.20 for 10, $2.25 for 25. 
Heavy fresh-dug rcots, $1.50 for 10, $3 for 25. 
(Add postage) 
= 
= 


GRAY & COLE, Ward Hill, Mass. 
SESCSSSSSSSSSSSSsesessssesesess 

















WOODSIDE 


Cottages 
ON INDIAN HEAD HILL 


Sk Sk ee ee ee 
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A sanitarium designed to serve New 
Englanders who need complete rest 

d upbuilding, or permanent resi- 
dence under medical supervision. 
Entirely free from customary insti- 
tutional atmosphere. 


Careful grouping of Woodside guests 
promotes congenial social exchange, 
with an informal program of occupa- 
tional and recreational activities 
constantly in progress . . . No com- 
mitted mental patients received. 


Founded in 1900, Woodside is beauti- 
fully situated on a 40-acre estate 
overlooking a picturesque New Eng- 
land village . . . All spacious corner 
rooms with private or semi-private 
baths. Full hospital equipment avail- 
able as needed. 


Illustrated Folder with Rates 


Framingham, Massachusetis 
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Sent on Request 

F. C. SOUTHWORTH, M.D. 
Medical Superintendent 

t F. WALLACE PATCH 

; Executive Secretary 

t 
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On historic Concord Common 
midway between the Minute Man | 
and the Home of the Alcotts | 


COLONIAL INN 


— BUILT 1770— 
Open All Year 35 Rooms 
Luncheons Dinners 


CONCORD, MASSACHUSETTS 
Tel. 460 T. L. Sanborn, Innkeeper 


i 0 


OLD SUGAR CAMP BRAND 


Pure Vermont 
Maple Syrup 
Maple Sugar 
and Maple 
Butternut 
Fudge 
VERMONT MAPLE 
Propucts Co. 
South Royalton, Vermont 


NO | dist 


wRIGHT’S G25 
SILVER CREAM 


Send for free sample 
J. A. WRIGHT & CO., INC, 
47 Emerald St. Keene, N.H. 




















A IS FOR APPLE 
(Continued from page 16) 


APPLE JELLY 
Wipe apples, remove stem and blossom ends, 
cut in quarters and put in earthenware kettle; 
add cold water until apples are nearly covered. 
Cover and cook slowly until apples are soft; 
mash, drain through a coarse sieve (do not 
squeeze, because squeezing makes cloudy 
jelly); let juice drip through jelly bag and add 
34, cup of sugar for every cup of juice; boil 5 
minutes, skim and turn in glasses, standing 
glasses in sunny window for 24 hours. Cover, 
keep in cool, dry place. Pared apples make a 
lighter jelly. Porters make a sweet jelly, 
Gravensteins a spicy jelly. Heated sugar gives 

better results than cold sugar. 


Spicep Cras AppLe JELLY 
5 pounds crab apples 
1 pint vinegar 
1 tablespoon mace blades 
1 pint water 
1 tablespoon whole cloves 
1 tablespoon cinnamon bark 
Do not peel or core apples; tie all solids to- 
gether in bag and cook in water vinegar until 
soft; drain and finish as apple jelly. 


AppLe GINGER 
214 pounds tart apples 
juice and rind 114 lemons 
14, teaspoon salt 
4 pounds brown sugar 
4 ounce ginger root 
Pare, core, quarter and chop apples; put in 
stewpan with all other ingredients, adding 
enough water to keep apples from burning; 
cover and cook slowly for 4 hours, adding 
water as necessary. 


CHUTNEY 
15 large tart apples 
onions 
cup preserved ginger, with syrup 
cup seeded raisins 
cup water 
teaspoon whole cloves 
small bayleaf 
teaspoon ground ginger 
4 Sweet green peppers 
1 small chili pepper 
3 cups vinegar 
2 tablespoons white mustard seed 
1 teaspoon allspice berries 
114 cups brown sugar 
4 tablespoon salt 


n 
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Pare, core and chop apples, remove seeds 
from peppers and chop with onions; cut ginger 
into small bits; mix all these with raisins, 
vinegar and water in earthenware kettle, add- 
ing whole spices in bag; simmer gently for 2 
hours; add sugar, ground ginger, salt and 
boil down to a thick mixture; bottle while hot. 
rhis recipe makes about 6 pints. 

Borep Ciper Syrup 

One barrel of sweet cider makes about 7 
gallons of syrup. Do not try to boil down all 
the cider at once; add more as the syrup 
thickens. Cider must be sweet, and should be 
boiled down in a copper kettle. 


HAYFIELD CIDER 
14 cup molasses 
1 teaspoon ground ginger 
1 well 
4 cup boiled cider 
2 quarts water 


Stir the ingredients together thoroughly, 
“put in a stone jug,” says the old recipe, “and 
hang in the well to cool.” 


Ciwer SAUCE 

3 tablespoons butter 

4 tablespoons flour 

2 cups ham liquor 

4 tablespoons cider 

Add flour to melted butter; gradually add to 

hot ham liquor, stirring constantly; bring to 
boiling point, add cider and salt to taste. 


CIwer JELLY 
1 cup boiling water 
2 cups cider 
2 tablespoons granulated gelatine 
/, cup cold water 
Sugar to taste 


Soak gelatine in cold water 5 minutes, dis- 
solve in boiling water; add cider and sugar; 
turn into mould and chill. 


APPLE SEVENTH HEAVEN 
6 apples (2 pounds) 
1 cup, or more, nut meal or shaved nuts 

1% cup butter 

14 cup brown sugar 

14 teaspoon cinnamon 

Spread bottom and sides of oblong cake pan, 
8” x 12”, generously with butter. Peel apples, 
cut into 8 equal parts and place in parallel 
rows closely in pan. Mix sugar and cinnamon 
and sprinkle over apples. Mix nut meal, brown 
sugar and butter. Spread over and between 
apples, then pat to make a smooth surface. 
Bake for 14 hour in quick oven, or until apples 
are tender. Serve with thick cream. 








| NEW MARKETS for 
NEW ENGLAND WOOD 


For the development of new markets and to stimulate the consump- 
tion of fuelwood, the Connecticut Forest and Park Association recently 
issued a pamphlet on “How to Burn Wood.” 
use, and comparative costs are given. 

The wood distributor of the future, using labor-saving, up-to-date 
machinery, will operate on a large scale, the Association believes, con- 
tracting from a diversified group of customers. 


Sources, prices, methods of 
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CRY OF HAWKS 
(Continued from page 10) 


and there is the way of a terrier with a 
toad. The Red-tailed hawks kill after 
the same fashion. 

As I stood chilled on Phudd Hill this 
afternoon, watching the lazy dip and 
tilt of those tawny wings, I felt a con- 
viction I have often felt before, and 
this was that the hawk had long since 
sighted his prey, and, having marked 
well the spot of fancied shelter to 
which his first scream had sent it scut- 
tling, was idling unhurried now, savor- 
ing gourmand-like the panic terror in 
that mite of quivering flesh far below 
him. Slow and rhythmic as a pendulum 
the hawk glided in his effortless arcs, 
crying his shrill screams down the 
wind. Unmistakably this was not the 
chase itself, but the time of exultation. 
The chase was long over and ended. 
Somewhere now in Miller’s Gulley, 
flattened desperately against the frozen 
rubble or cowering at the base of one of 
these wind-whipped pines, some small 
thing was run to earth. It was there 
now, its ribs swelling with the pound- 
ing of its tiny heart, in its small furry 
ears the shrilling of an edged cry, full 
of exultation. I stood very still, bitterly 
cold for all my great coat, and stared 
up at the hawk and hoped he might be 
done quickly with his playing. 

Slowly, almost imperceptibly, the 
arcs of his gliding flight grew smaller, 
and each leisured spiral brought him 
closer to the earth, as though he were 
following in his slow descent the out- 
line of an invisible funnel in the air. 
He had stopped crying now, and 
eddied earthward as silently as a leaf. 
Soundless, too, and incredibly quick, 
was the final sudden veer and swoop. 
He seemed no more than to brush with 
his wing-tips a little clump of frozen 
bittersweet, but as he rose again he 
struggled laboredly against the gale, 
for he was carrying a weight. 

I could not see what it was, but 
among the dead creepers of the tan- 
gled bittersweet I found a little place 
where the frost had been thawed by 
the warmth of a small body, and one 
tiny jet of bright red blood lay smeared 
across the brittle leaves. 


OUR CONTRIBUTORS 
(Continued from page 3) 


PorTeR SARGENT, who was introduced in the 
September number, is now working on a book | 
to be called “The Perpetuation of Human 
Stupidity,” explaining “the methods used to 
accomplish the results that we see all about 


us. 
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ALAN Devoe, who has appeared twice before 
with us, is working now on another book, 
title as yet undecided, which will be a series 
of animal biographies. His farm is right in 
the woods, five miles from a settlement. 


CHarD Powers Siri lives in Falls Village, 
Connecticut, where he is Justice of the Peace, 
one of the editors of Free America and farmer 
to one hog. After his graduation from Yale 
and Harvard, he practised law, did field work 
in paleontology for the American Museum of 
Natural History, lectured on poetry and wrote 
many books on verse and criticism. Just now, 
when he isn’t square dancing, he is working 
on a New England novel. 


Rosert SYLVESTER was born in Stonington, 
Conn., 1907, grandson of Robert G. H. Sylves- 
ter, pioneer deep-sea diver, second president 
and among founders of Sandy Hook Pilots 
Association, and sea captain from way back. 
Great granddad, Theodore Schofield, one of 
A-1 boat builders of time. 

“Sea business was pretty well shot by dad's 
time,” he says, “so pop went into commerce 
and the young author (me) drifted into this 
silly newspaper business. Have worked for 
N. Y. Post, World, American and News. I do 
a little sailing myself, but nothing on large 
scale.” 


DOES YOUR DAUGHTER 

DRINK? 
(Continued from page 17) 
cruel. We would like to tell our daugh- 
ters that if they cannot behave like 
decent adults they will be treated like 
children; that they will go only to the 
strictly chaperoned parties for the 
younger group. Is this too harsh and 
would it lead either to sulky acquies- 
cence (they would probably prefer to 
stay at home than dance with “kids”’) 
or surreptitious slipping away to 
things which, above all, I want to 
avoid? I shall not try to extract from 
them a promise that they will not 
drink, because I prefer not to extract 
a promise that they would probably 
break. 

No, we don’t know what to do 
all we know is that from the family life 
of the Marbles, from its serenity, from 
their mutual trust and affection, some- 
thing has gone which may never be 
replaced. 


EVE must have had a strong 
dash of YANKEE blood... . 


judging by the predilection for apples shown by her modern 


New England sisters. 


For years, First National Stores have served as an economical 
bond between orchards of New England and New England 
tables. And New England has some of the fairest apple or- 
chards in the country, with thousands of sturdy, healthy trees 
bearing apples in oe to scientific nurture. For between 


the pink-and-white 


ragrance of the spring bloom and the 


meaty fruit of autumn is a succession of duties that New Eng- 
land orchardists perform faithfully and well. 


Use New England apples by the box this year. They will be 
wry and good. And they will be — to you by your 


ocal First National Store at attractive 


y modest prices. 


The Gravenstein and Wealthy are at their best in the early 
fall. About mid-September also come the McIntosh Reds. 
Thin of skin, juicy, and tender, they are bursting with an 
aroma that will start you dreaming of the sunset skies of fruity 
autumn. Eat — of “Macs” from your hand. Use them for 


desserts, salac 


s, cooking. From mid-September to mid-March, 


the McIntosh is your apple, tempting but without regrets. 


New England likewise offers you the Cortland, the reliable 
Baldwin, the Red Northern Spy. Why not enjoy them all? 


Appoint us your apple headquarters. Scores of apple producers 
use our stores as their outlet for se’ected quality. Let us intro- 


duce you! 





FIRST NATIONAL STORES 
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| GLarge, well bud- 
ded plants of. 
hardy Pompon and 
Korean Chrysan- 
themums, in five- 
inch pots, to plant 
in your garden now 


for immediate 
blooming. 


Price: 
| 65¢ each; $6.00 doz. 


Send for Complete Catalog 


BURBREC NURSERIES 





1260 MASSACHUSETTS 
LEXINGTON 


AVE. 
MASS. 








@ BLUEBERRIES © 


Improved Varieties for Fall Planting 
ALL SIZES, ALL PRICES . Free Booklet 
Houston Orchards, Box K-12, Hanover, Mass. 
NO GARDEN COMPLETE WITHOUT A FEW PLANTS 











A New England Product at 
attractive prices. Send for free 
samples with knitting hints. Visit 
our yarn shop. Open daily. 


Thomas Hodgson & Sons, Inc. 
Concord Worsted Mills 
Concord, New Hampshire 

















iN UNUSUAL VALUE IN FRAGRANT 


A 
x PINE * 
PINE BATH OIL. This is Siberian pine oil ant 


comes in attractive one pint bottles 


PINE TREE SOAP. Seven large cakes of refreshing 
pine tree soap. Approved by Good Housekeeping. $1 


Sent postpaid anywhere, upon receipt of check 


Robert Walton Bedford, Mass. 








=a) FREE FALL 
| CATALOG 


Showing Hunting 
Footwear, Clothing, and 
forty other leather and 
canvas specialties of our 
own manufacture for 
campers and hunters 





L. L. BEAN, Inc. 
i 102 Main Street 
Freeport Maine 








Thats a Fact 


(YANKEE will pay 25c for all acceptable N. E. facts — with proof) 
By CHESTER W. WALKER 


A cemetery in Milford, Mass., shel- 
ters what is believed to be the only 
Irish Round Tower in all New Eng- 
land. 

i? 2 

Near the end of the present bridge 
across the Merrimack River in Tyngs- 
Mass., there once stood a small 
church whose peculiar architecture is 
said to have inspired the following 
rhyme by the Hon. John Pitts: 


boro, 


“A very small meeting house, 
A very tall steeple; 
A very proud minister, 
A queer sort of people”. 


The steeple was blown down in the 
great gale of September, 1815. 
’ ’ ’ 


Imagine this—in the year of Our 
Lord 1937 in one of our most exclusive 
New England preparatory schools, be- 
cause of an idiosyncrasy of the Head- 
master, each boy has his own wash 
basin which hangs on its own hook in a 
long row of basins in an otherwise 
ultra-modern lavatory. 

, eo 

New England’s commons had thei1 
origin not in the necessity of a public 
outdoor gathering place, as is the usual 
supposition, but through the custom of 
establishing a common grazing place 
for the cattle. Up at Amherst, Mass., 
students are occasionally startled to see 
a farmer leading “Bossy” out to browse 
on the green across from the fraternity 


houses. 
’ ’ , 


Stafford Springs, Conn., has a total 
registered vote of 1793. But in a recent 
election, only 83 took the trouble to go 
to the polls. The explanation lay in the 
fact that both parties endorsed the 
same candidates and there were no 
contests. 

' ' ’ 


America’s first asparagus was raised 
in West Brookfield, Mass. And the man 
who brought it over from Holland lies 
buried in West Brookfield’s “Indian”’ 
Cemetery. On his tombstone is this in- 
scription: “Diederick Leertower, Esq., 
Late Consul of Their Mightinesses, the 
States General of the United Nether- 
lands for the states of Massachusetts 
and New Hampshire. Departed this 
life August 24, 1798, ae. 38 years.” 


They once called Boston the “Athens 
of America” — back in the era when 
New England was “flowering,” as Van 
Wyck Brooks has it. Then New York 
took over the title, or so it seemed. But 
the fact remains that Boston still holds 
the proud record of spending two and 
a half times as much per capita on 
books as the citizens of any other Amer- 
ican city do each year. 

a 

Probably no township in the East 
has more interesting place names than 
has Danbury, Conn. Originally known 

s “Beantown,” this town now boasts 
of Pinchgut, Monkeytown, Dodging- 
town, Wildcat, Pumpkin Ground, 
Puppytown, Jangling Plains, Noon- 
hills, Whortleberry Hill, Cowshandy, 
Miry Brook, Stadley Ruff, Siah’s Gut- 
ter, Cat-tail Mountain, Cripple Bush, 
Mashing Tub Swamp, Squabble Hill 
and Eunice Ground. 


re 3 
Graham crackers (Not an advt.) 
were the brain child of one Dr. Syl- 
vester Graham of Suffield, Conn. As 


editor and publisher of the Graham 
Journal, he first taught the eating pub- 
lic how to consume roughage in 1847. 
; F5 
Speaking of West Brookfield, Mass., 
reminds us that the first victory of the 
Indians over the Whites in New Eng- 
land took place in the Memimimissi- 
met Meadow in that township. 
, t f 
In all probability, the impression is 
general that the Sandwich 
Glass Co. located its plant on Cape 
Cod because there was plenty of sand 
to draw upon there. Not so! Much of 
the sand used in making its glass came 
from Cheshire in the Berkshires, while 
still more was brought from the Jersey 
coast. 


famous 


’ ’ ’ 


Did realize that Vermont is 
outstripping the rest of New England 
by ratio in growth of population? 
We didn’t until we read of the ad 
dress, “Vermont Prospects,” John 
‘Thomas, President of the Green Moun- 
tain State Chamber of Commerce. Ove 
a period of five years, his state gained 
{-2 per cent, compared with 4 per cent 
for New England as a whole and 3.9 
per cent for the entire United States. 


you 
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WHO'S NEWS 
(Continued from page 18) 


RAYMOND Ecksom, 21, of North Weymouth, 
Massachusetts, for falling 50 feet from the 
parapet of the Fore River bridge. He landed 
on a skunk. The skunk died, but the man 
didn’t. — Boston Herald. 


* * * 


Epcar Rowe of Kittery, Maine, for going to 
sleep on the bulkhead of his cellarway the 
other evening. He had a rude awakening when 
an unknown antagonist attacked him with a 
club. Not till he was badly beaten up did 
Rowe's calls for help send the intruder flee- 
ing. — AKitlery Press. 


* * * 


Rost Bizzocut of Portsmouth, New Hamp- 
shire, for raising string beans a yard long. She 
plans to sell them by the foot rather than the 
pound. Portsmouth Herald. 


. > * 


Rr. REVEREND BENJAMIN BREWSTER, 77, 
Episcopal bishop of Maine, for being married 
on August 25th to Mrs. Mary P. Hay, 53. — 
Boston Transcript. 


* * * 


Mrs. ALpHonse Soucy of Sanbornville, New 
Hampshire, for having 34 quarts of wild 
strawberries all canned and stored for winter 
use. She picked them herself. If you've ever 
tried to pick wild strawberries, you'll agree 
that’s some stunt.— Carroll County Inde- 
pendent 

> * > 

Jupcre Cartes H. Donanvue of the Massa- 
chusetts Supreme Court for breaking all exist- 
ing records by cleaning up all cases for the 
week in 15 minutes. — Boston Transcript. 


* * * 


Down in Derby, Connecticut, Dog Warden 
Robert Parker, for rounding up all stray dogs 
on the complaint of cattle owners, who say the 
dogs have taken to chewing their cows’ tails 
off. — Concord Daily Monitor. 


* * * 


MEMBERS OF THE Forty NINERS, summer 
play group of Whitefield, New Hampshire, 
for having acted promptly in the unfamiliar 
roles of firefighters.... They formed a 
bucket brigade and extinguished a blaze in 
the Chase Barn Playhouse. Firemen were too 


late for the show. — Providence Journal. 


In making an heroic attempt to rescue a 
horse from the burning barn of his employer 
Mrs. Charles Cox, Ernest A. Smirn of Ply 
mouth, New Hampshire, met death. — Ply 
mouth Record. 


* . * 


SAMUEL Griss, general superintendent of the 
Bruck Silk Mills of Richford, Vermont, for 
being kidnapped the other day while playing 
golf, driven by his captors to the international 
border and there released by immigration offi- 
cials when they found him to be an American 
citizen. “It’s all in the game,” said Griss, re- 
turning to his golf. — Laconia News and Critic. 


Mrs. Greorce E. Rusurortu of Newtonville, 
for discovering a horned toad on her street. 
The next day Frank B. CoLeman, also of 
Newtonville, discovered another. Mrs. Rush- 
forth gave him hers and now he’s looking for 
someone who'll take them both off his hands. 
Che toads answer to the name of Spike and 
Lizzie. — Boston Herald. 
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Glenwood FEATURES THE 


NEW DUAL-THRIFT BURNER 


Tue new Glenwood “Dual Thrift” 


burners offer a real contribution to 


the efficiency and economy of top cooking. Faster and more flexible —a 


thousand cooking heats with finger-tip control — from intensely hot down 


to a mere warming temperature. Prevents boil-overs, scorching — reduces 


pot watching. Either Glenwood straight gas ranges or the extra-service 
combination models provide the benefits of “Dual Thrift” top cooking. 


How “DUAL THAIFT’ 


Turn the burner 
on full and you 
get intense boil- 
ing heat — in- 
stantly. Scienti- 





fically placed at 


just the right distance and angle, 


the flame insures even distribution 
of heat with a minimum of fuel. 











(Above) New 200 Series — Built to fit any 


apace. The center cooking top provides am- 


ple light at right or left. ... Prevents “spill- 


overs” on floor. 


(Right) The exclusive 114 Gold Medal — Be- 
sides being a completely modern gas range, 
it has another full-sized oven and top that 
will cook and heat with coal, wood or oil, 


No other range like it. 





GLENWOOD RANGE COMPANY 
Dept. ¥ — Taunton, Mass. 
Please send me the literature checked: 


Gas Ronges () Combination Ranges (] 


Nome 





Address 





City State 














saves! 


Turn the burner 
down to “click” 
...and the tiny 
“simmer-center” 


flame will supply 





just enough heat 
to continue the cooking. ... Cutting 
down excessive boiling heat saves 


fuel and valuable food vitamins. 


Glenwood ranges will make the prepara- 
tion of every meal easier and quicker. ... 
Speed, dependability, economy, flexibility 
— all advantages of gas service are yours 


to command, 


Glenwood ranges are available in a wide 
variety of styles and models. ... Equipped 
with every automatic feature and built to 
give enduring service, you'll find just the 


model to fit your requirements. 





BUILT FOR YOU BY 


ulenwood 


FAMOUS FOR HIGH GRADE RANGES 


Especially adapted for tank gas service 
for homes beyond the gas mains 














bulbs FREE! 


To spread the fame of our bulbs everywhere, 
we will send you FREE a nice assortment of 
HYACINTHS, TULIPS, NARCISSI, 
IRISES, CROCUSES, etc., etc. 350 bulbs in all, 
all guaranteed to flower next Spring and Sum- 
mer. It suffices to send us for carriage, packing, 
etc., a one-dollar note by registered letter, and 
to mention your name and full address in 
block letters. Please do not send coins or 
stamps. Mention ‘‘ Yankee’’ when ordering. 
Dispatch carriage paid all over the world with- 
out increase in price. 


JAN VAN GALEN, ‘Bulb Grower 
VOGELENZANG, NEAR HAARLEM 
HOLLAND, EUROPE 








HARTS LOCATION — better known as 


CRAWFORD NOTCH 
The Taxtess Town 
For land sale details — address the Town Clerk 


Why not try a country tall or winter at 
THE INN UNIQUE .. . Special staying rates 








NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Scenically attractive offerings of estates, old 
farms, camps and shore where lake and moun- 
tains meet in the heart of New Hampshire. 
H. STEWART BOSSON, Inc. 
Meredith Neck, New Hampshire 











Enjoy S. S. Pierce Foods 
CHARLES MEYERS 


S. S. Pierce Associate 


JAFFREY CENTRE,N.H. TEL. 136 











GEORGE FRENCH 


Photographer of Camps, Estates and 
New England subjects in general 


SUMMER aDprRess: KEZAR FALLS, MAINE 

















THINK OF Us 


Wuat THEY 


Dear Yankee: 

I'm a walking advertisement for your maga- 
zine. It’s the only thoroughly original, refresh- 
ing and Yankee-fied paper in print. 

Sincerely, 
HELEN P. PATTEN, 
Tilton, New Hampshire 
Dear Yankee: 

Your magazine is a beauty all right, but I 
prefer to swop my two dollars for red hot radi- 
cal papers like the Townsend Weekly or 
Father Coughlin’s and various labor and an- 
archistic papers. Conservative papers see 
enough that is rotten with our government 
but are a little too squeamish about expressing 
themselves frankly. Like the ostrich, they seek 
safety by sticking their heads in the sand, 
although I’m not quite sure about the ostrich 
doing any such thing. 

Fraternally yours, 
W. S. ALLEN, 
Palmer, Mass. 
Dear Yankee: 

I didn’t discover Yankee until last Christmas 
when a friend sent it as a Christmas gift to my 
sister. I devour it each month — advertise- 
ments and all — especially the advertisements. 
They make me so damned homesick, for I am 
a Yankee who strayed away from home many 
years ago but never got over my abiding affec- 
tion for New England and all that it means. 

I am sorry you changed the cover. Now it 
looks just like the Ladies Home Journal, o1 
Vogue or any one of a dozen other standard- 
ized publications. Before it had an individual- 
ity and looked like nothing else but itself. 

I greatly enjoy Mr. Coffin’s part of the maga- 
zine. The swops are old stuff to us here in 
Southern California, for our leading news- 
paper used to carry from two to four columns 
of just such queer stuff more than forty years 
ago, and I still have a collection of some of 
the queerest offerings of the whole lot. 

Good luck to you! I certainly hope you'll 
keep to your good resolves to have a standard 
of your own and stay within it, keeping it clear 
of the unspeakable rubbish of which we have 
such an abundance today. 

Sincerely yours. 
MAry Gorpon, 
Laguna Beach, Cal 
Dear Yankee: 

I am sending my letter to Mrs. Richards, 
care of you, because I think you may be inter 
ested in the use to which your magazine has 
been put. When a boy in the class answered 


the test question “Name a magazine of un- 
questioned literary quality to which the late: 
New England writers contributed,” not with 
Atlantic, nor North American Review, but 
Yankee, it was evident that Mrs. Richards had 
scored, and credit was not withheld. We used 
Mr. Coffin’s review of the Bronson Alcott book, 
too. 

The class particularly enjoyed the reproduc- 
tions of Winslow Homer and the pen drawings 
of ships. The movie, Captains Courageous, 
was at the time adding its uibuies io Giouces- 
ter to that of Dana, Melville and Mary Ellen 
Chase. If you have an unprecedented demand 
upon Swoppers’ items, attribute it to interest 
in literature. 

By the way, has anyone suggested “Swop 
ping Vacations?” It has much to commend it 
as I can attest from successful experience. Just 
now anyone properly credentialed may have 
my comfortable suburban dwelling, nine miles 
from “the Nation's Capitol,” three bed-rooms 
and sleeping-porch, one bath, completely fur- 
nished for three weeks exchange of a shack 
along the sea-coast or in the mountains! 

Respectfully, 
NANITA MAC DONNELL BALCoM, 
Chevy Chase, Md. 
Dear Yankee: 

I have run through your magazine and find 
it very well developed for a two-year-old com- 
ing three. Always interested in youth — espe- 
cially that “flaming youth” they talk so much 
about; am still mixing with them and I enjoy 
them. Looking and searching for the unknown 
trails; reaching and grasping the untested 
thrills; wanting an anchor of old age, common 
fellow feeling and good judgment to help 
them find themselves. Applying and using the 
same principle, your magazine will eventually 
go “over the top.” 

Should you be willing to accept a suggestion 
I would say — expand — add to — make greater 
—put in new departments. Nothing stands 
still, it either advances or retreats. It either 
gains or loses. It either grows or decays. When 
it ceases to grow, deterioration soon sets in. 
The same natural principle applies to periodi- 
cals as well as potatoes. 

Your Swoppers Column is a good one. It’s 
the specialist that draws trade — hence sub- 
scribers. Some columnist will sometimes at- 
tract real readers more than all the stories 
included, providing he is really attractive 
himself. 

Of course, we must admit, no matter how 
prudish we may be, that sex is the great big 
subject today — as all news stands sufficiently 
prove; and rightly so, for what is sex but life? 
You may stand on a rigid puritanical pillar 
practically alone — while the world goes laugh- 
ingly, joyously, gaily along, with scarcely a 
glance in your direction. You know what Ella 
Wheeler said. It’s same world that those won 
derful eyes of Ella was observing. Please do not 
misconstrue me. I don’t mean filth, but instead 
a studied mental delicacy, that must appeal to 
the finer sense and not the coarser. 

As my letter-head shows, History and Biog 
raphy are my hobbies. History would be very 
stale without our Edwards and Wallies. Biog 
raphy would be equally non-interesting with 
out our Jim Fisks and Josies. 

Probably enough has been said, maybe too 
much. Be that as it may, I have spoken sin 
cerely. 

Fraternally and faithfully yours 
FRANKLIN W. HALL, 
Houlton, Maine 
(Cont-nued on page 45) 
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I know TIMKEN 


IVS SAF 


cuts heat costs '%4 


Says Mrs. Patricia Meade* 





“My son showed me the savings Timken LIVE 
HEAT afforded him and that’s why I took out the 
oil burner I was using and replaced it with a 
genuine Timken. You see, I have to watch my 
budget pretty closely. My own records on Tim- 
ken heat show that it actually saves me better 
than % on oil and electricity.” 


Experiences like these prove that the cheapest 
item of heating expense is a good oil burner. 
For just a few dollars more, you get a lifetime of 
savings on fuel, electricity and trouble-free 
operation. 


The reason is simple. Only Timken offers LIVE 
HEAT from the magic Wall of Flame . . . seven 
times faster warm-up from the patented 
chromium steel flame-rim . . . more heat from 
less oil because of scientific flame placement. 
You can have a Timken installed in your fur- 
nace or boiler in just a few hours. Easy, con- 
*A copy of Mrs. Patricia M letter ail other fied records of savings for ey, 6 rs venient terms. Telephone TODAY for FREE 
Timken owners are available from any Timken Dealer. NApy OIL wean™ HEATING CHECK-UP. 


J. R. GEDDES CO., DISTRIBUTOR 
KEENE, N. H. 


LIVE HEAT 








FREE HEATING 
TIMKEN (2222: 
obligation, we will gladly 

look over your heating sys 


savings Timken LIVE HEAT 
A Complete Line of Oil Heating and Air Conditioning Equipment makes possible. Telephone 


OIL BURNERS . . . OILBOILERS ... YEAR "ROUND AIR CONDITIONING . .. WATER HEATERS TODAY for details, 
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Man’s 2-trouser suit. Oxford grey, cost 
$39.50, worn once only —size 40 stout—trousers 
30 inches — Would like antique chairs, or 
what other antique pieces have you? S — 118 


College student desires to exchange heavy 
duty quick-change engine lathe for part or full 
payment on station wagon. Value of lathe 
$200.00. S — 119 


Have a rare old ‘curly birch Salem chest or 
bureau 36” front — 20” deep — four drawers 
in good usable condition, but should be re- 
finished and some other repairs. Will trade for 
acorn clock. S — 120 








I have some very old books — quite a list; 
Harper's Weekly 1868, 1871, bound (with Nast 
“Boss Tweed” cartoons): also Horticulture 
several years, unbound. I need P1ano Music — 
Crassics; mine, long collected, destroyed by 
vandals; S O S help! S — 121 

Wanted: History of Carroll County, N. H.; 
Georgia Drew Merrill, editor; published by 
W. A. Ferguson & Company, Boston, 1889. 
What do you want? S — 122 








Home-made soap of finest quality to swop 
for old bodies of old dolls. S — 12 

I’m a curious sort and would = to have a 
fine microscope and a telescope in my pos- 
session. I have lots to swop, so let me know 
what you want for either or both. S — 124 








Any woman, sized 36, more or less, or any 
baby aged 1-3, should be interested in some 
clothes I have to offer, all fair or new condi- 
tion, good quality. I want home-made canned 
things: corn, —|_ pr jams, pickles, toma- 
toes, peaches, etc. S— 125 

I want Moths of the Limberlost by Jean 
Stratton Porter. What will you take for it? 

26 





Who wants Mayflower Quarterlies? Best 
offer. S — 127 

Interested in radio, 8 tube R.C.A. electric? 
Console model in good working condition, 
needing only new coat of varnish in near 
future. I’m interested in woman’s snow shoes 
and lots of other things. What have you? 
S — 128 

Will trade 7-room camp on lake front at 
Salem, N. H. Pine grove, fireplace, garage, 
boathouse; finished throughout and well 
furnished. I prefer place on ocean or a larger 
lake. S— 129 

Will swop for almost anything — one new 
beautiful alabaster false tooth lost at Revere 
Beach the night of June 18. Pecans from Louisi- 
—— you say. Boy, I want my 
tooth. Au — 102 


Old arithmetic book, Elegant Extracts 
(1826) 5 small vol. for Frost’s Poems, New 
Hampshire Neighbors (Weygandt) or And So 
Goes Vermont (Vrest | Orton). Au — 103 


Want to swop a fine mahogany cradle with 
hood, 200 years old, for two fine paper weights 
about 75 years old, or large Currier & Ives. 
Au — 105 

There must be a cabin in Maine — down 
where the mountains meet the sea — that we 
can rent after August in return for block prints 
and water colors. Like your portrait painted? 
Au — 107 

Wanted at once. Second-hand woman’s 
bicycle. No — woman’s second-hand bicycle. 
Must have coaster brake and be in good re- 
pair. Will swop it for a cot or a chair or 
almost anything you want in the way of second- 
hand furniture. Au — 109 


80 acre Modern Dairy Farm near Hartford, 
Conn., for farm in Vermont. Au — 104 


Do you want a mangle which runs by elec- 
tricity and gas and is in absolutely perfect 
repair? Details on request. For Ford, or a good 
rT bedstead. It’s doing nobody any good, 
and I want you to have it if you’ve got what I 
want. Au — 110 


~ Probably _ I have just what you want in ex- 
change for books by Kathleen Norris, Margaret 
Pedler, Grace Livingston Hill, Marie Correlli, 
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Louise Jordin Miln. I want Vermont Beautiful by 
Wallace Nutting also. What can I give you in 
exchange? Au — 112 

Two and a half rolls Colonial pattern wall 
paper, the nuts for any small New England 
room. Will take musical toilet paper holder or 
couple of old New England books. Au — 114 


xreee?k FRR 
Dear Yankee: 

Here are a few cynical observations made 
while browsing through the Swoppers’ col- 
umns: 

A fellow wants to swop several hundred 
records. If he is a real Yankee, he will sell the 
high-class ones to a broadcasting station and 
then tune in and hear them again. The saxo- 
phone records should be planted in his garden, 
for I understand they keep cut worms away. 

Someone wants to swop a mahogany cradle. 
Watch the October marriage pages and sell it 
to a Junior Leaguer. She might have use for it. 
Don’t select an Italian couple, for the cradle 
would not last. 

Someone says they have not played thei 
old square piano since the Civil War, and in 
my estimation the Humane Society should 
award them a medal. 

A woman wants to swop anything, but her 
husband, for jewelry, and I suggest she swop 
her husband for one who can furnish jewelry; 
then she will have both. 

A Girl Scout has a brass cornet to swop. 
Please don’t. Bury it. 

Someone wants information about covered 
bridges from someone who is collecting cov- 
vered bridges. Wonder where the latter col- 
lector keeps them. 

One fellow has a xylophone, a banjo-man- 
dolin and a sax-oboe. Wants to know what I 
will swop for them. Not a damn thing. 

Someone wants to swop a book on birth 
control for hens and pigs, and I wonder if 
they want to try out the theories on the ani- 
mals. 

HAROLD G. BARNES 
Arlington, Mass. 


x~wekewewRewe ke 


I am in need of enlarger lens and iris dia- 
phragm. Spotlight, Leica, Parallel Rulers, 
Celluloid Compass Rose. I have microscope, 
Brownie, books; or what do you want? How 
about a swell uncopyrighted game; why can’t 
I do your pictures? Scurry around. Au — 116 

3 volumes Bible Encyclopaedia and Scrip- 
tural Dictionary published 1912, also 2 volumes 
Johnson’s Natural History, published 1867. 
Will swop for antiques, especially old fans, 
glass or pewter. Au — 119 

Cabinet Grand Piano (Schutte, Maker) for 
the best offer: mimeograph or other duplicator, 
man’s bicycle, bookshelves, rugs, or what have 
you? Au — 120 

What have you to offer for a General Electric 
ceiling fan (new), revolving lawn sprinkler, 
Eclipse ‘‘Mower-rake,” ‘“Doo-clip” Grass 
Shears? Send post card for other articles “too 
numerous to mention.” Au — 121 


A $250 Edison Phonograph, with about 400 

ison Records; also other make Records, 
with special attachment for playing them, all 
good as new. Any reasonable offer. A sample 
Record mailed you. Au — 122 


Two ladies with dog brought up to respect 
the property and rights of others, will give the 
best of care to home or apartment, during 
owner’s absence in exchange for rent fee. 
Au — 123 

I want a pair of shorts, slacks and sport 
shoes. Former size 38, latter size 54% or 6. Will 
send my Book-of-the-Month selections to you 
for 4 months. Au — 124 

I have canning fever; want surplus fruit and 
berries; glad to pick them if not distant. Have 
lovable dress, smocked and embroidered in 
brown tones on ecru, size 18. If you can’t use 
that, how about a batch of cookies? Au — 125 


What do you want for your outboard motor 
or small boat? Au — 126 


Two choice waterfront lots at Truro, Cape 
Cod, for labor, building materials or what have 
you? Au — 127 

20 beautiful acres southern Alabama — 
Tung trees, 15 acres. New 5 room furnished 
house, barn, chicken houses. Ideal winter or 
year round Home swop for similar farm Con- 
necticut or anything else approximate value 
($1500). Au — 129 


I will swop 2 genuine Franklin Fireframes 
over 100 years old — one has original brass 
rosettes and top ornaments — for a complete 
Encyclopedia Britannica of recent date, or house- 
paint. Au — 130 


I am looking for small old- fashioned music 
boxes. Please describe yours—how many 
tunes, size and in what condition — and tell 
me what you want me to send. Au — 131 


Wanted — Old brass candle sticks, singles, 
pairs or branched. Will paint water-color 
flower studies — nice for bedrooms. Name your 
flower. Jy — 101 

I have a small farm, also cottages and lots, on 
large lake. Will swop for small cottage at or 
near seashore, or what have you to offer. 
Jy — 102 

I want “jokers” from packs of playing cards. 
Will exchange for unused picture postcards of 
Burlington or other places. Jy — 109 





Have the rocking chair but no andirons. Will 
swop either set of Maupassant (6) or French 
Classical Romances (9) like new for andirons of 
any sort, or name your swop. Jy — 111 


I want a portable typewriter in good condi- 
tion. Have old sextant (degrees missing) in 
wooden case. Two labels: John Bassett, Liver- 
pool and Robert Merrill, N. Y. Jy — 115 


Will give uncirculated fractional currency 
for firearms or stamps. Jy — 116 


Summer vacation in the country wanted for 
man and wife, in exchange for Sixteen Volume 
Business Course of the Alexander Hamilton 
Institute, and part cash. Hotel, Inn or Farm. 
What is your offer? Jy — 118 

What have you to swop for hand-knit baby 
sweaters made to order? Your choice of soft 
colors. Jy — 123 


I’ve a dandy wooden cider-press about a 
hundred years old which makes a bucketfull at 
one pressing. It’s yours for four gallons of first 
quality white outside house paint. Jy — 130 


Say — folks! I have a Mojolica “Ear of 
corn” pitcher to swop for an unusual glass 
paper weight (floral preferred). Jy — 133 

Would like real, old costumes in good condi- 
tion, 1860 or 1870. Also old hooked rugs. Will 
swop set of Elsie Dinsmore books, set of antique 
solid silver spoons, or what do you want. Jy — 136 

Want small farm near lake or river, Lakes 
Region or southern N. H. or Vt., with field 
suitable for landing a plane. Will swop 2-place 
Aeronca plane (seaplane if desired) and flying 
instruction. Value $1000 as landplane, $1500 
as seaplane. Have you my farm? O — 120 
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LETTERS 
(Continued from page 42) 


FLOUTING THE Law 
Dear Yankee: 

Harry Taylor's cure for kidnapping offers us 
a sane and practical remedy for one of the 
worst evils confronting us today, but if we are 
to derive any benefit whatsoever from it, we 
must first put our laws in force as they do in 
Old England. Who of us can justly claim that 
he is not still under the domain of that Ameri 
can spirit to which Kipling refers, “That bids 
him flout the Law he makes, That bids him 
make the Law he flouts.” 

Every instance of disregard of the law weak- 
ens all other laws, and for just so long as 
things go on as they are now, why should the 
kidnappers pay any attention to one which 
would name a penalty for the paying of ran 
soms? My knowledge of the law comes to me 
at second and third hand, yet I feel safe in 
offering one or two illustrations as follows, and 
will gratefully accept all correction from au 
thoritative source. 

Thirty-five miles is the speed limit for cars 
on all New Hampshire roads, and twenty miles 
within the congested centers of most of our 
towns and villages. Any man or woman seen 
on the beaches clothed in bathing suit or dress 
of which the skirt or pants fail to reach down 
to the stockings shall be subject to arrest and 
fine or imprisonment, etc., etc. 

Only the other day our car sped past a sign 
that read, “Speed Limit 20 Miles an Hour,” 
and just as I noticed with frightened glance 
that our speed indicator read twenty-two, a 
car from behind passed us by, and another 
following that one passed it while yet in sight 
Fortunately for us all no traffic cop was within 
sight at the time. And more than once while 
on the beach this summer have I observed 
infringement of the second law concerning 
exposure, etc., but perhaps it would not be 
proper to mention or describe it here. 

WILLIAM Everett Cram, 
Hampton Falls, N. H. 


CIO Acatn 
Dear Yankee: 

I hesitate to reply to the letter of one 
“Devere Allen” printed in the September issue 
of Yankee relative to an article of mine ap 
pearing in the August issue for two reasons: 

I think too much of Yankee to make it the 
medium for personal controversy. 

I wonder how a person living at such dis- 
tance—the name is unfamiliar here, even 
among the CIO horde that visited us — could 
be so intimately (?) acquainted with the CIO 
attack in Maine and what came of it. I judge 
he is either a badly informed sympathizer with 
the so-called labor movement or one close to 
the CIO high command injecting a little sub 
tle propaganda, and using a pseudonym. 

It reminds me of several letters sent to local 
newspapers during the 13 weeks’ CIO shoe 
strike against the Auburn-Lewiston shoe in 
dustry. They supposedly came from an unfor 
tunate woman worker in one of the factories. 
After confusing her “fellow workers” for a 
period it appeared there was no such woman. 
It was part of one organizer’s duty to write 
and submit them under the assumed name. 

To the charge the article was “boastful” of 
what Maine did to the CIO I can only say 
boastfulness is not one of our attributes. Be- 
sides the title “Maine Whips the CIO” was an 
entire surprise to me. If that was the perspec- 
tive decision after editing the copy, we accept 
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WHITTEMORE S 
Shoe IAhiches 
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Like the Yankee Clippers which carried New 
England prestige to all ports of the world in the 
middle of the last century, Whittemore’s shoe 
polishes are known and used all over the world 
... wherever good-looking shoes are appreciated. 
Whittemore’s Shoe Polishes also have the pres- 
\ tige of age and tradition for they, too, were first 
made in 1840. 
Polishes, cleaners and dyes for every type of shoe 
and shoe material. 


WHITTEMORE BROS. CORP. 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 











the title. Really what I sought to record was 
the resentfulness of Maine natives at the CIO 
invasion and to indicate how other liberty 
loving American communities might forestall 
such damage and still exist under the CIO 
Labor Board-New Deal set-up. 

I didn’t expect C1O to like the article, and 
the charge “bigoted and baseless” from “Mr 
Allen” is laughable. Nothing was ever more 
baseless than the CIO “organizing” strike here. 
To give the thing any basis in labor ethics 7 
irresponsible workers had to “invite” CIO to 
come here to take care of the welfare of over 
6,000 others, who had no understandable 
warning until all were ordered out on strike 

Stuffed with textile workers and hangers-on 
of any character, the number of workers actu 
ally on strike — others were forced out until a 
local union could organize them back to pro- 
duction again — never exceeded 2,500. Yet the 





metropolitan press, thanks to CIO technique 
and Guild affiliation, had all of our 20 fac 
tories emptied of workers and the strike 100% 
effective. It was impossible to tell the corre 
spondent of a metropolitan paper there were 
over 3,000 employees at work in the factories 

they wouldn't even look to see —“it was 
baseless and bigoted.” 

Weeks after the strike was called off and a 
Labor Board election was ordered only 1,500 
C1O sympathizers out of our 6,400 shoe work- 
ers voted. The other 4,000 then at work “re- 
fused to participate.” Still the Labor Board 
declared CIO the winner and the metropoli- 
tan press hailed the victory. Such remains of 
self-government and imperial news gathering 

Finally “Mr. Allen” says, “To anyone who 
has the faintest knowledge of labor history 
and the present upsurge of labor organiza 

(Continued on page 46) 














| free of charge to oil subscribers. If you 
want a job, or have a job to give, use 
this column to state your wants or 
needs, YANKEE assumes no responsi- 
bility except that of placing jobbers in 
touch with jobbers. Let us know when 
_you’ve got your job — or the position 
has been filled, so we can stop the ad. 
One six line ad per month allowable. 


A MIDDLE-AGED YANKEE would like permanent 
position, caretaker of estate preferred. Handy with tools 
and can make general repairs. Experienced in gardening 
and farm work of all kinds. Can also drive a car. JS1 
WOMAN, COLLEGE SENIOR wants job as com- 
panion, chauffeur, tutor or what have you to offer? Pro- 
ficient in French and History. Refined, cheerful and 
loves humor. JS2 

WANTED — SALESMAN, calling on Estates or Nurs- 
eries to move overstock of Taxus Cuspitata, Colo. 
Blue Spruce, Pyramidal Arborvitae, commission or 
overage paid. Write. JS3 


YOUNG PROTESTANT COUPLE WANTED: 














pea mye in Chicago, summers in New Hampshire; man | 


utler, he ; woman to be cook, 
Soa One hundred dollars ‘month, Apply now, 
Box G, care of YANKEE. JS4 


PRINTER — 10 years all-round job and news experi- 
ence. Majoring in composition and make-up. Desire 
permanent position within commutable distance of Mil- 
ford, N. H. JAul 

LIBRARIAN, middle-aged, now employed, wishes 
position companion or similar capacity in home of an- 
other woman. Willing share duties, not general house- 
worker. a music, garden atmosphere. Country or 
village. JAu2 

OFFICE CLERK, experienced, wants any type of work 
if permanent. Prefer clerical work in store or office. Can 
drive and am willing to go anywhere. 1931 high school 
grad. with good references. Like chauffeuring very 
much. JAu3 

WANTED: ladies to sell exquisite, hand-made handker- 
chiefs. Send 50c for sample. Lots of half doz. or more 
40c; state color. Stamps not accepted. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money back. JAuS 

PROOF READER (woman) wants position. Go any- 
where. JAu6 


HORSEMAN: Desires year-round position on an estate 
in the country or at a breeding farm, somewhere in the 
New England States. Experienced with saddle, harness, 
combination and draft horses in private stables on 
estates and at breeding farms. Single, sober, and refer- 
ences. JAu7 

I'M A HIGHLY EDUCATED middle aged man — and 
trained, too. I'd like a change. What have you to offer as 
caretaker, home or traveling associate, manager of select 
Inn, etc.? JAu8 

LET ME TYPE your manuscript at 40c per M words, 
double space. Poetry ic a line. Minimum charge 50c. 
tae on fine stationery with extra front page. 

ul 


CAPABLE COLLEGE GRADUATE with public and 
nursery school experience wants full or part time; 
salaried or maintenance job in or near Burlington, Ver- 
mont, for or part of it. JJy4 

YANKEE MOTHER, ambitious to educate her five 
children — would appreciate subscriptions — new or 
renewal —to ALL magazines. Guarantee latest and 
lowest prices. Clubs rates reduced. Agent for years. 
Bank References! Please write!! JJy7 
EXPERIENCED MEAT CUTTER and clerk wants 
steady work in market. Am married, 30, honest and 
reliable. I expect a living wage. Would like to work 
for man contemplating retirement — leading to chance 
of managership or ownership. Best references. JJuS 
HIGH SCHOOL GIRL graduate wants job as mother's 
helper or second maid in good family. Salary $8-$10 de- 
sired, with room and board. JJu6 

I WILL TYPE your manuscript, accurately, neatly, 
in the correct form. Double space, carbon copy, 50c 
per M words. Technical manuscripts, theses invited. 
Corrections if desired; illegible writing cheerfully 
deciphered, at slightly higher rates. JMy2 

IF YOUR MANUSCRIPT is legible, I will type it at 
the rate of 50c per M words. Poetry ic a line. Elite type, 
double space, carbon copy, and extra front page. Cor- 
‘aaa if desired. Nothing under a thousand words. 





















































LET ME TYPEWRITE your manuscript, technical 
or otherwise, ready for the printer, at approximately 40 
cents per 1,000 words. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write 
for details. TEA3 


I REPAIR old clocks. . . 





. JEA9 





Copy for your advertisement in the No- 
vember issue must be in our hands by the 
10th of October to insure its proper insertion 
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tion, the preposterous notion that Maine and 
other conservative states can hope to become 
immune from organization by the CIO and its 
affiliated unions is little short of ridiculous.” 
From this sentence bristles the whole pre- 
sumptuous philosophy of it. You will note he 
makes no mention of A.F. of L. or other ac- 
cepted labor organizations that have had the 
respect of Maine communities for generations 
back — he is plugging for the CIO. It may be 
preposterous to hope we can become immune 
to such as the Committee of Industrial Organi- 
zation but many, many Maine natives do hope, 
and pray, they will never come under the 
domination of an organization so foreign to 
every ideal and fibre of their lives. 
With “Brother” Allen I also think Yankee is 
a “bright” publication — especially since it 
“went Republican.” 
R. B. SKINNER 
Auburn, Maine 


FinD THE Doc 


Dear Yankee: 

I enclosed a stamped, but not directed, en- 
velope and wish you would forward this letter 
to the gentleman who wrote about his ski- 
towing Belgian shepherd dog on page 31 of 
the August Yankee. 

Tell him that Peter Pauwels, 20 Hewitt Ave- 
nue, North Andover, Mass., has a litter of Bel- 
gian shepherd dogs born June 12th. Probably 
his gentleman ought to have a wife. These are 
from my stock of registered Belgian sheep 
dogs. 

Very truly yours, 
RICHARD W. HALE, 
Dover, Mass. 


ACT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, 

CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE 

ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGU ST 24, 1912, 

AND MARCH 3, 1933 

Of Yankee published monthly at Dublin, 
Hampshire for October Ist, 1937. 

State of New Hampshire, County of Cheshire, ss. 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State 
and county aforesaid, personally appeared Robb 
Sagendorph, who, having been duly sworn according 
to law deposes and says that he is the editor of the 
Yankee and that the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the owner- 
ship and management of the aforesaid publication for 
the date shown in the above caption, required by the 
Act of August 24, 1912, as amended by the Act of 
March 3, 1933, ‘embodied in section 537, Postal 
Laws and Regulations, to wit: 

1, That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers are: 
Publisher, Yankee, Incorporated Dublin, N. H. 





New 


Editor, Robb Sagendorph ihéoecewseee Dublin, N. H. 
Associate Editor, Beth Tolman....... Dublin, N. H. 
Business managers, same............ Dublin, N. H. 


2. That the owners are: 

Yankee, Inc., Dublin, N. H. 

Robb Sagendorph, Dublin, N. H. 

Beatrix T. Sagendorph, Dublin, N. H. 

Louise E. Thorne, Eau Gallie, Florida. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent 
or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or 
other securities are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and security 
holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock- 
holders and security holders as they appear upon 
the books of the company but also, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears upon the 

ks of the company as trustee or in any other 
fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corpora- 
tion for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also 
that the said two paragraphs contain statements em- 
bracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which stockhold- 
ers and security holders who do not appear upon 
the books of the company as trustees, hold stock 
and securities in a capacity other than that of a bona 
fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe 
that any other person, association, or corporation 
has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, 
bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him. 

YANK fe 


Ross Sacenporpen, Pres. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 11th day 
of August, 1936. 

Witrrep M, Fiske, Notary Public 
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REAL ESTATE 


CITY FARM — Eight-room modern house, shed, 
garage, barn, in good condition; 18 acres level land. 
Market for products at door. Near churches and schools. 
Write Lupwic Hog t, 185 North Main, Concord, N. H 


EVERYTHING IN REAL ESTATE — from house 
lot to estate. Co-operating with the N. H. State De- 
velopment Commission and New England Council. 
Gi_man C. Gunn, Realtor, 17 Roxbury St., Keene, N. H. 


INCOME PROPERTY — Apartment building, located 
in Laconia, N. H. 13 furnished apartments in fine repair, 
all occupied. Nets over 10% on selling price. Write 
LupwiG Hokt, 185 North Main, Concord, N. H. 














MISCELLANEOUS 


PINE BATH OIL. Siberian pine oil in one pint (at- 

tractive) bottle, $1. Seven large cakes Pine Tree Soap 

(Good Housekeeping Approved), $1. Sent postpaid 

upon receipt of check by RoBert WaLtToN, Bedford, 
ass. 








WE BUY old furniture, glass, stamp collections. The 
Olde Parsonage Antique Shop, Rye Center, New 
Hampshire. 


WELL — WELL — WELL. It’s an old old story but 
you'll never be satisfied until you have your own 
ARTESIAN WELL right in your own home. I dig ‘em — 
highest references. BuRToN A. WILLARD, Dublin, N. H. 


GENEALOGY — Specialist on Yankee ancestry. Have 
data on 500 old New England families. Address, GEORGE 
L. Tuompson, Randolph, Mass. 











FOR SALE. Old weavings, in Coverlets and small 
pieces — various colors and patterns and homespun 
antique linen. Address: ‘‘ Antique" care Yankee, Dublin, 
N. H. 





POSITION WANTED: Reliable middle-aged woman 
would like position as Housekeeper — Companion — 

urse. Private or institutional, city or country. Elderly 
people ng References. Write “Box W"’ care 
Yankee, Dublin, N 


EXTRA MONEY easily earned. Take orders for 
America’s finest Christmas Cards. Big profits. Write for 
samples. Ropinson Carps, 349 Orange Street, Clinton, 
Mass. 








BUY those delicious old time fruit cakes and pound 
cakes. Price list sent on request. Send 15c for sample of 
famous mincemeat. ScHoot House Cook Snop, 
Elizabeth Miller, owner, West Newbury, Vt. 





OVER 1000 SWOP offers in Traders Bulletin. Published 
four years. Sample copy 10c. Ads 5c a word. TRADERS 
EXCHANGE, 190 N. Wells, Chicago's only actual Trading 
Post. 





Dear Yankee: 

I have asked a meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the Ski Club about this dog, 
and none of them has ever heard of it. They 
are all interested to find out, as it would make 
a good picture. 

I have written Arthur Comey, who has a 
place at Chocorua, and is still rabid on skiing 
after twelve years of it, and he may have 
seen it. 

If I get more leads I'll let you know. 

Sincerely, 
Francis HEap, 
Intervale, N. H. 
Dear Yankee: 

I have asked the Seeleys and the Belgian is 
apparently unknown in these parts. If I ever 
hear I will send you word. 

Cordial greetings, 
MARJORIE GANE HARKNESS, 
Wonalancet, N. H. 

Ed. Note: Anyone know anything about this 

remarkable dog? 


Correction: The photograph appearing in 
the article on Tuna Fishing in the September 
number should have been credited to George 
Burkett and the Maine Publicity Bureau. 
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Puritan “Punch 


Many a “noble bowl of punch” was 
mixed, and liberally consumed in leather 
cups by the Puritan fathers. A bowl of 
punch for every guest was not considered 
an improper portion. Recipes, often unbe 
lievably complicated, were made rang 
ing from the traditional rum punch to the 
terrifying “ whistle-belly-vengeance.” 
The very names of these drinks bespeak 
a spirit of New England hospitality and 
good cheer — mead, metheglin, “ thribble” 
punches. At the Hotel Puritan the tradi 
tion of these fine old blood-warming drinks 
has not been allowed to lapse. Although 
the Cocktail Lounge panders to the effete 
modern palate, beside it the Puritan Tav- 
ern Bar, with its blazing log fire, presencs 
masterly punches, toddies, flips, and ales 
to those in whom the old New England 
strain of greatness has not died out 
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Always there has been a New England tradition of gusto and jollity in 
connection with food and its preparation. For instance: “there is a custom 
among us,” wrote Doctor Nathaniel Ames in 1767, “of making an Entertain- 
ment at husking of Indian Corn whereto all the neighboring Swains are invited 
and after the Corn is finished they like the Hottentots give three cheers but 
cannot carry in the husks without a Rhum bottle they feign great exertion but 
do nothing till Rhum enlivens them when all is done in a trice.” 

Later this corn would become johnny-cake — one of New England’s precious 
contributions to culinary art. To realize how good it could be one need but try 
the Hotel Puritan’s johnny-cake, made after an old New England recipe. 

For food and hospitality at the Hotel Puritan are patterned on the plenteous 
New England style. Whether it’s johnny-cake or that glory of the New England 
table corn on the cob, plump and golden; squash or pumpkin or apple pie 
at the Hotel Puritan’s Old Boston Room and Grill you will find the New Eng- 
land good tradition, as ancient and hallowed as any in the land, at its very best. 


HOTEL PURITAN 


390 COMMONWEALTH AVE., BOSTON } 


Wixi B. Rice, II, Managing Director a 


A series of leaflets on Puritan manners and hospitality is being prepared . . . Just a postcard will put you on onr request list 








Two Weeks’ Vacation in Florida 


icant ... during this January two glamorous weeks at 
Eau Gallie, Florida, with as much rest or excitement as you desire, 
can now be yours, your hotel cost entirely free. 


All that you’ve ever imagined about Florida miraculously comes 
true at The Oleanders Hotel. A charming cosmopolitan atmosphere 
pervades this lovely hostelry . . . whose traveled owner has gath- 
ered objects of art and furnishings from Persia, France, China and 


elsewhere, making the interior a delight to the connoisseur. 


When you step outside, you are in a setting of the Spanish tropics. 
Pink, with red-tiled roof, the hotel stands in a perfect garden of 
palms, in the exotic Indian River country, beloved of storytellers. 
Here, in the frond-shaded patio, you breakfast under gay umbrellas, 
enjoying the vista of the wide, lake-like river. If actively inclined. 
you'll be planning your day in this sports- 

as men’s paradise. For you have every choice 
Olednders at The Oleanders 

Ho o\ 


Floride hunting, yachting, tennis, golf, sightseeing. 


. swimming, fishing, 
fev Gollic. 
You will see orange trees, jungle gardens, 
places rich with memories of the time of 
Ponce de Leon... and all the while you'll 
be basking in the modern, clean comfort of a 
hotel rated 100% by the Florida Hotel 


Association . . . a vacation beyond compare! 


Write for This Booklet 


ol 


Box 208. Rye. New York 


HOW TO WIN 
YOUR FREE VACATION 


The Oleanders cordially invites you to enter this con- 
test. All who enter, winners or not, will receive special 
welcome whenever they come to Eau Gallie... and 
besides, a special 10% discount if they come during 
January, 1938 — with all privileges — at the unbelieva- 
ble low cost which amazes every guest of The Oleanders. 
You need do nothing to qualify as a contestant. Simpl) 
write today for a free copy of the illustrated booklet, 
“The Oleanders Hotel.” It contains everything you 
need to know. Then, write a 300-word letter or essay 
entitled, ““Why I Want to Spend My Vacation at The 
Oleanders Hotel in Florida.”’ The letter declared the 
best in the opinion of the judges will win an award of 
double room, bath and meals for two for two weeks 
FREE at The Oleanders during January, 1938. Write 
your letter or essay clearly: there are no other rules 

except that the contest closes Dec. 25, 1937. Contest not 
open to employees of The Oleanders or their families 


Address all communications to 


FLORIDA CONTEST JUDGES 


The 


eanders 
Hotel 





